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CHAP. L, 

** In war> love mounts the warrior's steed^ 

In pealce, he tunes the shepherd's reed» 

In halls hi gay attire b seen» 

In hatnlets dances on the green; 

Love rules the €ourt, the camp^ thQ grove. 

And men belowy and saints above^ 

jfor love is heaven^ and heaven is love." 

SCOTT. 

•• * /. 

As Helen and Maria were returiiing from 
a walk one evening, they met Miss LifFord 
and her brother. The appearance of the 
latter was unexpected ; Maria did i)ot know 
he was in the country ; his presence, there- 
voL. II. B / fore. 
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fore, at so critical a moment, threw her 
. whole frame into the most tremulous state ; 
and to add to her confusion, she had, dur- 
ing their walk, made Helen her confidant 
on this dearest of all subjects; and had so 
circumstantially related the whole progress 
of his attentions to her, that Helen thought 
it very likely she might have inspired her 
youthful neighbour with sentiments in her 
favour, more fervid than those which mere 
friendship could excite. 

Some minutes had elapsed before Maria 
could recover from the confusion which his 
unexpected arrival had thrown her into, 
sufficiently to answer his enquiries. He, 
however, perceived not her emotion ; 
wholly unconsdious of the impression his 
amiable qualities had made on her heart, 
lis effect was unnoticed. Had he, indeed, 
felt a reciprocal regard, it is probable his 
anxious feelings would easily have made the 
interesting discovery ; but his heart was 
untouched ; he thought Maria Elton an 
amiable girl, and on her own account, as 

well 
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well as his sister^ paid her every attention 
which friendship and politeness could dic- 
tate* Those civilities produced the most 
distressing effects on the credulous heart of 
Maria ; ever ready to misconstrue the most 
common acts of civility into marks of par- 
ticular attention^ it is no wonder that in a 
friend^ with whom she had for so many 
years lived in habits of familiar intercourse, 
she mistook those attentions. He had 
never, indeed, in the most unguarded mo- 
ment,* dropped a single syllable that could 
sanction such an idea ; ^^ but, perhaps^ 
there may be causes," thought Maria, '^ that 
seal his lips; we are both young, and un-* 
derstand each other — the language of the 
eyes can never, surely, be mistaken/' 

With such flattering, though fallacious 
hopes, did Maria receive George Lifibrd, 
whom she had not seen for nearly ten 
months. He saluted her with th/e freedom 
and ease of an old friend, without hesita- 
tion kissed her cheek, and expressed quite 

B 2 as 
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as much satisfaction as he felt at seeing her 
Xvell 

Helen, who had just been taught to con- 
sider him an anxious lover, was rather sur- 
prised at the careless ease of his salutation 
and manners; she sufficiently understood 
the diffidence and embarrassing sensations 
which the appearance of a beloved object 
must ever excite in the palpitating bosora 
of a lover, to suspect that the first saluta- 
tion, after so long an absence, could be 
paid with indifference. In Maria's manner, 
indeed, was all the agitation which she. 
' could so well account for ; but in Mr. Lif- 
ford's nothinglike congenial sentiments: he 
was, however, a man of the world, and as 
she believed that all who deserved such an 
honourable appellation must first learn to 
throw off every natural feeling with a^much 
case as their garments, she thought it not 
impossible that this all-subduing passion 
might be subjected to the same subordina- 
tion. Reconciling herself, therefore, with 

this 
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tiiis cojiclusion^ she seized Miss Lifford's 
arm, (with whom she had been before in 
company) and would have hastened on, 
that the lovers might enjoy an exclusive 
conversation ; but Mr. Liffbrd appeared by 
no means solicitous for such a separation ; 
he kept by the side of Helen, till they en- 
tered a narrow path, which would admit 
but two; politeness then obliged him to 
offer his arm to Maria, who accepted it, 
though with all the hesitating fears that it 
was more an act of necessity than choice, 
could excite ; for though she could, with 
such facility^ misconstrue every action, 
and believe it dictated by real affection, 
when reverted to as past, yet when in his 
company she experienced a thousand ap- 
prehensions. 

No visits had' passed between the fami- 
lies since the return of the Eltons; Miss 
Lifford now, therefore, fixed an early day^ 
for receiving her friends at Hartwell 
Lodge. 

'^-Lknow not how to account for th^ 
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sensation/' said Maria, after a long lit of 
abstraction, which followed the departure 
of the Liffords, " but I certainly have 
always experienced a much greater degree 
of pain than pleasure from my first inter- 
view with George LifFord after a long sepa- 
ration ; perhaps I expect too much, but it 
strikes me there is a coldness, a sort of 
constrained civility in his manner towards 
me. 

She paused, with the hope of Helen's 
saying something to console her. She was 
assured of the correctness of her judgment, 
and could she have heard from her that one 
symptom of affection was visible, it would 
have comforted Jier. Helen, however, 
greatly as she liked to bestow pleasure, 
would not sacrifice her veracity to flatter 
the fallacious hopes of her friend, for that 
they were fallacious she already began t# 
suspect; but further observation was jre- 
quuiitf^ to: confirm such an opinion — she 
therefor continued silent. ^■ 

*'I thought," added Maria, determined 

to 
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to receive some answer, " he rather shun- 
ned me this evening ; can you believe his 
Behaviour was influenced only by that 
diffidence which is the attendant on real 
love?" 

" Indeed I can form no judgment/* 
Helen replied; " his behaviour this even- 
ing was not rerhaiicable ; he saluted you 
with friendship, and I did not perceive any 
attempt to shun your society ; indeed such 
a conjecture is absurd, since his visit was 
decidedly to pay his respects to Mrs. Elton 
and yourself/' 

Maria was far from satisfied with this an- 
swer; she sighed deeply, but said no 
more; she however continued silent the 
remainder of the evening. Helen sincerely 
i?vmf>?.this^ in hersfM'rowrthou":hshedid 
not exactly understand the sensation of 
loving, without having inspired a mutual 
affection in the object, she could readJfV ii^.i 
conceive that it must be productive of th% -;' i 
most acute pain. - ft> 

The day at length arrived ba'wliich they 

B 4 JWer^ 
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were to visit Hartwell Lodge, and which 
Maria had anticipated, with the mingled 
feelings of pain and delight. The carriage 
was ordered early, for Mrs. Elton had some 
morning visits to pay in her way thither. 
A family on whom she proposed calling 
lived at a short distance from the direct 
road ; as they drove up to the house, they 
saw Mr. Lifibrd's gig and servant at the 
door; it had conveyed George atid his 
sister, whom they found in the parlour.— 
As it was much earlier than Miss Lifford 
could expect her friends, an apologv was 
unnecessary; they however departed to- 
gether, and George politely proposed ex- 
changing his sister for Helen, who, he re- 
marked, was a stranger to the country, and 

youici, ptrrn:?!, ^ p^^^s?4 ?^ a^. ^^]^?r, 

tunity of admiring its beauties in an open 
carriage. Miss Lifford warmly seconded 
th^ proposal, and as Mrs. Elton thanked 
him in her young friend's behalf, she was 
obliged to acquiesce, although, had she 
been allowed a choice, she would have 

preferred 
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preferred her former situation ; the idea of 
supporting an exclusive conversation with 
an entire stranger was always formidable to 
her ; and now^ when she looked at Maria^ 
and read in her countenance how happy 
she would have felt, had the proposal been 
made to her, her reluctance greatly en- 
creased. If was, however, impossible to 
express such a sentiment ; she therefore 
allowed Mr. Lifford to hand her ihta the 
gig. He expressed himself highly grati- 
fied at her compliance^ and used ^very en- 
deavour to entertain her. Helen felt grate- 
ful for his attention, and involuntarily fell 
into a conversation^ which she supported 
without constraint; 

The day was delightful, and the country 
in its highest state of verdure. Mr. Lif- 
ford spoke of a ruin, mo"5t romantically si- 
tuated about two miles beyond Hartwell 
Lodge. — '* Suppose we drive on to it," 
said he, looking at his watch; 'Mve Shall; 
have sufficient time before dinner; we- 
hSave already gained considerably on the 

B.5> other. 
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Other party ; and as I think you said Mrs* 
Elton had two or three visits to pay by the 
way, we may as well pass the time in 
lengthening our drive> particularly as I 
believe I can answer for the object's.prov^ 
ing a sufficient inducement." 

Helen hesiiated; she proposed waiting, 
till the arrival of her friends.—''^ Perhaps/' 
said she, '^ your sister and Miss Elton would 
accompany us/' 

'' A view of the ruin is- no novelty ta 
them/* he replied; *^ my sister will not 
leave Mrs. Elton ; and I believe we could 
scarcely find room for Maria^ in this ve- 
hicle." 

Helen knew not what further to object, 
though the plan did not altogether accord 
with h« feelings. — ''Would he but make 
such a proposal to Maria," .thought she, 
'' how happy it would make her ; and how 
readily would I resign the excursion, to 
exchange it with her." . 

The^e sensations she could not however 
make known ; she therefore permitted 

him 
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him to proceed, without starting any fur- 
ther objection. The ruin, at which they 
soon arrived, was indeed highly pictu- 
resque ; it had been a castle, but little of 
its original grandeur remained. A long 
wall, filled with the skeletons of innume- 
rable windows, shewed the extent of the 
dwelling*house. . Separated from it by the 
hand of time, was a watch-tower, and a so- 
litary turret; to which it was still possible 
to ascend, by a partly-decayed staircase. 
These were the most prominent parts of 
thebuilding^— the whole was encircled, and 
in a great measure^ supported, by ivy, 
the foliage of which was so thick, as almost 
to conceal the walls it enclosed. The 
building was embosomed in a deep and 
ancient wood; on one side it overhung a 
precipice^ from whence the water dashed 
to the valley below, the rocky ascent from 
which, contrasted with the luxuriant trees, 
of many different shades, and the serpen- 
tine brook, whose sparkling surface was 
o^ily partially visible, w^s a scene that could 

b6 not. 
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not fait of inspiring delight. Helen felt it; 
but it was impossible to express her admi- 
ration ; she allowed Mr.. Lifford to lead her 
sifently to the turret, where he seated him- 
self by her side. 

'' This,'* said he, *' is my most favourite' 
ramble ; I frequently take my station here 
in the evening, and sit till the queen of 
night appears on the Eastern hill. It is a 
source of pleasure to me to contrast the 
then softened beauties of the scenery, with 
tlie more glaring effect of broad day-light. 
Shall I repeat," he asked, with a smile, 
'' the comparison I have sometimes drawn 
from it with respect to your sex ?'* 

'^ Certainly, i^ you please, ^"^ Helen re- 
plied. 

'^ To the sunshine we now contem- 
plate,'* said he; ^' I compare a woman of 
the world> endowed with great superiority 
of wit and beauty; we look on such an 
object with admiration, as the most finished 
work of creation ; but the portrait is tod 
dazzling — it repels a close inspection ; we 
3 admire 
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^mire only at that awful distance which 
prohibits familiar intercourse^ and which 
must ever prevent a nearer approach : but 
in the softness of the moonlight scene, f 
behold an interesting female, not inferior 
in point of understanding or beauty, but 
those qualities restrained, and partly con-^. 
eealed^ by the most captivating of all female 
charms, retiring diffidence, h is this at- 
^action alone that wins the heart ; it seem* 
to want protection> and the wish to shelter 
the innocent confiding bosom from the in- 
sults which unfeeling insolence is so apt to 
bestow, is surely the tenderest of all. 
claims." 

" You pay our sex, at least some part 
of it, a liigh compliment,'' replied Helen, 
'* particularly as it is at the expence of your 
own. A woman of the world, you say,, 
possessed of wit^ throws you at a distance.;.. 
on what principle can you found this opi- 
nion?— do you think her superior to you> 
and frcrm that idea dread a competition ?— 
or. do you feel it: impossible to love her, 

because-v 
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because she is independant, and does*, 
not excite your compassion for. her weakr 
ness?" 

'' Hq/' he replied; '^ I must defend my 
sex, or rather my argument, from the 
imputation of either charge : I mean not 
to say that: we fear the superiority of thor 
one, nor is the passion of love founded oiv 
compassionifor tJie weakness of the other ; 
however, this J will grant you^ that if we 
feel no consciousness of innate superiority 
in point of abilities> we like not equ^lityi 
in manners^ There is a barrier between? 
masculine and feminine perfections, if I 
may be allowed the expression, which wa 
cannot see violated with impunity; and 
the dauntless, unblushing face of a.womxinj 
confident in w4t, and vain in personal 
charms, is sure> to. create disgust; while in 
the humble^ mind we discover a thousand 
perfections, which diffidence. alone with- 
holds from our observation, and which we 
are therefore anxious to exhibit. I will 
aot pretend to say, however/' he added, 

with 
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with a-sinile> '* whether vanity has any in- 
fluence on this partiality ; perhaps you. 
wUl say it has^ and that in discovering the- 
estimable qualities, so well concealed front 
superficial observers, we tacitly compli- 
meat our owa discernment ; and as modesty 
pays a deference to the opinions of its as« 
sociates, it may likewise, i a this point of« 
viewj centsibute to flatter this too prevailr 
ing weakness." 

Helen wasgoing to reply, when all her per-* 
ceptive powers were attracted by the figure 
of a genteel-looking young man* who wa% 
wandering-slowly through ^he ruius below : 
il immediately struck her .as being similat 
to Percival Courtenay. At this sugges- 
tion she was breathless with agitation. 

He had no\v gained the summit of the 
precipice, where he seatetl himself, and 
pulled from his pocket a. book, in whijch 
he read a few minutes ; he then closed and 
threw, it by his side> and, with his arms 
fbldcd, seemed lost in profound medita- 
tion, Mr. Liflprd remarked the inteiTst 

with 
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with which Helen appeared to view the 
stranger some time in silence,, then said— - 
" That object adds greatly to the pictu*- 
pesque effect of the scene/' 

The sound of a voice from above in- 
duced the stranger to look up, and Helen- 
iintnediately recognized the altered features 
of her unhappy friend; fortunately she was 
Concealed from his view, and on perceiv- 
ing Mr, Lifford, he arose, and walked from^ 
the place. 

Helen's countenance betrayed theagita-? 
tion of herfeelings. 

" Are ypu not well ?" asked • her atten^ 
tive companion ; *^ allow me to assist you 
to the cottage below, where we may pro- 
cure some assistance.'* 

'' No, no, I am — I shall be very well ' 
immediately," she replied ; *' but I think 
we. had better return ; our party will ex- 
pect us." 

To this proposal, liflfbrd; who was 

Really alarmed at her appearance, readily 

acquiesced ; . he silently led her to the 

carriage, . 
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carriage, and proceeded towards Hartwell 
Lodge. Helen vainly endeavoured to col- 
lect her ideas, to support, or even attend 
to Mr. Lifford's conversation ; her utmost 
efforts we're ineffectual ; not one moment 
could she abstract them from the interest- 
ing subject that so entirely engrossed hux 
mind. Why was Courtenay there ? — ^and 
how came he there alone? — It ippeared 
as if he had been merely wandering from 
his present residence ; but how could his 
4*eddence be in that neighbourhood? — It 
might indeed be thje choice of his wife* 
His wife ! — how she shuddered at the term^^ 
when applied to another ! 

Lifford perceived the absence and per- 
turbation of her manner, but knew not 
how to account for it. The transient view 

she had taken of the strattger did not occur 
to him, and he feared that some sudden- 
disorder had seized her, which surmise her 
pale countenance sanctioned. To his en- 
quiries, she however answered, ' that she 
was quite well ; and as he perceived that 

whatever 
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whatever was the cause, he was not to Be 
made acquainted with it, he forbore to in- 
trude on her, but hastened onwards, with- 
out attempting to interrupt the train of 
her refliections, 

Maria was anxiously waiting their arrival ; 
she had been vainly endeavouring to con- 
quer the disappointment which Helen's 
excursion with George Liffbrd occasioned'. 
iNever, during her long intimacy with him, 
bad he paid her a similar compliment; 
what then could this pointed attention 
to a perfect stranger mean ? — ^should she 
find a rival in her chosen friend! — oh', 
such an idea was anguish inconceivable !^ — 
particularly since to that friend she had so 
recently unbosomed herself. To lessen 
her affection towards her, b^ecause she- an^ 
peared amiable in the eyes of Liffbrd, 
would be ungenerous; yet, how could 
shB Move her so entirely as she now did, 
should this be the case? Helen could 
not, indeed, help inspiring favourable 
sentiments, butcher coaduct;on.tbe occa*- 

sioDL 
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sion would stamp her character. Maria 
knew not how to forgive her consent to 
visit the ruined castle with Lifford alone ; 
but this was not an heinous offence ; it 
might likewise^ on his part, be mere ci- 
vility to a stranger, who was her particular 
friend. 



t. 
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CHAP. II. 

'' Yoa lee how limple and how fond I am." 

tttAKIIFEARff*. 

AN the more interesting sensations which 
Courtenay's unexpected appearance had 
* occasioned^ Helen lost the recollection of 
Maria's, at the moment she entered the 
drawing-room, and was introduced to old 

Mr. Liffbrdj but this selfish abstractfoir 
Was not of long continuance. Maria's 
feelings were depicted in her countenance* 
at least to Helen's eyes, who had now been 
taught correctly to read them. — " Ah, my 
friend," thought she, while she retired to 

a distant 
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a distant window^ to conceal the tears that 
no efforts could restrain, " how joyfully 
would I transfer every mark of common 
politeness from myself to you, to perfect 
your happiness. Why are our destinies so 
perverse? — Thtse little attentions, which 
to me are oppressive, would prove a balm 
to the heart of Marja. Can Lifford be 
conscious of this, and yet neglect to pay 
them ?— No, surely he cannot be so insen- 
sible, nor can I believe Maria so weak as 
to have betrayed to him in the smallest in- 
stance her partiality.'* 

Forgetting she was not alone, Helen 
would have pursued this train of reflec- 
tions, had not George Lifford roused her 
from her reverie. He began to point out 
to her the vernal beauties that presented 
themselves from the window ; but the 
sight of her tears arrested his remarks. 

Shocked and surprised at the distress 
which seemed so suddenly to have oppres- 
sed her, he stood for a minute, appj^rently 
lost in thought^ , when recollecting that 

whatever 
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vrhatever was the cause, he had no right to 
intrude on her sorrow, he again left her, 
but with a look of sympathy, that evinced 
the strongest interest in her favour. Not 
the most minute circumstance passed un- 
observed by Maria. Could Helen, in a 
few hours, obliterate the favourable sen* 
timents that she believed yeare had ri- 
pened ? — No, surely it was impossible ; if 
he ever loved her, she had done nothing 
to forfeit his esteem. If he ever loved 
her ! — oh, could there be a doubt on the 
subject ! — she feared to investigate the 
cause that had led her to suppose so. 

Helen had been roused from the state of 
abstraction into which her reflections had 
thrown her, by the soun4 of George Lif- ' 
ford's voice, addressed to herself; and in a 
few minutes she conqifered her feelings 
sufficiently to acquire the appearance of 
-composure. She joined the company, and 
endeavoured to bear a part in the conver- 
sation. Maria was 'less successful in her 
efforts to appear cheerful ; and t|Oth Miss 

Liffbrd 
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liflbrd and her brother became, in some 
degree, infected with the gloom that so 
evidently oppressed their visitors. 

Dinner was at length announced. Mr. 
LiflTord led Mrs. Elton to the eating-room, 
and common politeness obliged George to 
offer his hand to the stranger. Maria re- 
conciled herself to this indispensible act of 
civility ; but when he appeared anxious to 
secure a seat bv her side, and to attend 
with more pleasure to her conversation 
than Maria's, she again felt her heart sink 
with despondency. 

''I cannot be deceived," she thought; 
^' it is not a jealous disposition that sug-* 
gests such fears, but painful conviction/' 

Pride now came to her aid, and con-* 
vinced her, that however difficult,, it was 
absolutely requisite to conceal her feelings, 
and to assume indifference; for which pur- 
pose she talked more than usual; but it 
Was impossible to avoid perceiving that the 
cTort was forced. She rejoiced when Miss 

Liffbrd 
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Lifford proposed leaving the eafing-room, 
for it was a momentary respite, though but 
a momentary one. George, with his fa- 
tlier, soon followed; and Maria had again 
the misery of seeing the former draw his 
chair close to Helen's, and enter into con- 
versation with her. 

After tea a walk was proposed ; Maria 
would have excused herself from making^ 
one of the party, but it would have ap- 
peared particular; she therefore obliged 
herself to go. Still all George's assiduity 
was exerted to entertain Helen ; and Miss 
LifFord, linconscious of her friend's sensa- 
tions, requested her to wait while she 
fetched her. gloves, and at the same time 
desiring her brother and Helen to pro(ieed, 
took Maria's arfti, and led her back to the 
house, from whence she was in a few mi*- 
nutes again ready to depart. 

In vain did she attempt to engage Maria 
in conversation; every idea seemed ab- 
sorbed; and after pursuing their compa- 
nions 



\ 
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nions some way in profound silence. Miss 
Liflford exclaimed, rather abruptly — "Are 
you in love, Maria?" 

^^ In love ! " she repeated, with some 
confusion ; '' dear no — what can induce 
you to ask so strange a question ?" 

^' Because," said Miss Liflford, '^ I have 
heard that abstraction of thought is a certain 
symptom of that formidable disease. Now 
as I have racked my brain for subjects to 
entertain you, and still find my eflTorts un- 
successful, I cannot help suspecting, that 
some swain, irresistibly charming, holds 
your heart in durance at Bath. Pray tell 
me if my conjectures are right, for I want 
to propose a few queries, being as yet a 
mere theorist on the subject ; and as you 
know, my dear, the little malicious god 
generally aims his darts when we are least 
prepared to resist them, I wish to know 
what sort of sensations I shall experience;, 
if I am ever so unfortunate as to be 
wounded." 

'' Indeed I am as much a novice as your- 
voL. n. c self 



# 
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self/' Maria replied ; ^' you must there- 
fore propose your queries to a more ex- 
perienced judge, if you wish to obtain in- 
formation on the subject." 

" Your looks plead very guilty to the 
charge, though,'* rejoined Miss LifFord; 
*' however, I do not mean to be imperti- 
nently curious. What a sweet girl is this 
friend of your's ! did you ever see George 
so captivated ? — She will really leach him 
to be gallant, not a very prevailing trait 
in his character, at present, my dear, you 
must acknowledge. I hinted at his partia- 
lity for the interesting stranger just now; 
be declared himself invulnerable ; but not- 
withstanding the cold jurisprudence with 
which his heart is enveloped, I shall think 
him a philosopher, nay more, an absolute 
cynic, if it continues untouched." 

Maria vainly attempted to answer ; twice 
ishe cleared her voice for the purpose, and 
fortunately for her, at this critical moment, 
Helen stopped, and asked some question^ 
which rendered the conversation general. 

Helen 
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Helen was studious to avoid another sepa- 
ration during the walk. Resolved not to 
augment the suflTerings of her friend, by a 
voluntary action, she contrived to keep her- 
self between MissLifTord and Maria ; George 
was, therefore, constrained to walk by the 
side of the latter; he conversed with her with 
his accustomed ease and friendship: but 
her jealous fears now misconstrued every 
action ; she fancied he had been pointedly 
negligent, and even insulting to her dur- 
ing the day, and under this impression, to 
treat him with her usual good humour 
and cheerfulness, was impossible. 

Not knowing how he ha4 offended, for 
vanity never once suggested to him the 
truth, he ceased to intrude on her his con- 
versation, and she, wholly unconscious of 
her altered manner, believed his taciturnity 
a further proof of his dislike and rudeness. 
Once, during their excursion, he offered 
her his arm, but believing it an act of ne- 
cessity, she, with more pettishness than 
she was aware of, refused it. 

c 2 For 
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Gomposed with these reflections she slept 
soundly. Maria's eyes, when they met in 
the breakfast-parlour^ evinced that not so 
tranquilly had passed the night with her; 
they were swoln and enflamed ; and Mrs, 
£lton enquired, with affectionate solicit 
tude, what was the matter? — She com- 
plained of a severe head-ache/ which > she 
said had prevented her sleeping. - Mrs, 
Ehon in&isted on hef again retiring/ with 
the hope of obtaining some repose, to 
i«hich she readily assented; not indeed 
i^th tiie least expectation of sleeping, but 
seclusion was more grateful to her feelings 
than the society of eren her dearese 
friends. 

Maria's distress gave additional pain to 
Helen ; though the innocent cause, she 
Was conscious tiiat she occasioned her mi« 
i^ry. By what means could she soften the 
pang she had thus unintentionally inflicted ^ 
$he likewise wished to be alone ; and whenr 
Mrs. Elton^ after breakfast^ summoned her 
L servant 
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servant to receive some orders, she with- 
drew, to take a solitary ramble in the 
park. 

She pursued the course of the river, till 
a seat, sweetly secluded, invited her to 
rest, beneath the verdant canopy that over* 
hung the spot. Here the agonizing emo- 
tions that distressed her heart, found vent 
in an unrestrained flood of tears ; in this 
spot she believed herself safe from intru- 
sion ; and it was a sad luxury for which 
her heart had long panted,—'^ Why is my 
destiny so perverse I" she thought. '^ Oh 
why is it my unhappy lot to strew with 
thorns the couches of my best friends !— ^ 
Heaven only knows the gratitude ^nd sin- 
cerity of my heart— but how shall I evince 
it ? — how can I restore the peace of Maria? 
Fatal prepossession in favour of one insen* 
sible of the treasure bestowed on him!-rr 
Would it not prove an office of friends{iip 
to disclose to him the' secret ?•— Siufl^ 
gratitude must excite a return for oli^^^ 
truly amiable/' — For a moment she hesitat- 

c 4 ed. 
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edj but delicacy instantly checked the sug- 
gestion. — ^' It is unnatural/* she imme- 
diately added, *' for an avowal of affection 
to come from our sex, and can seldom 
produce happiness. So wayward is hum^n 
nature, that we pursue with most avidity 
the object that shuns us ; and the disclo- 
sure of a woman's regard for him that has 
never sought it, would, I fear, rather in- 
i^ire disgust than reciprocal affection ; 
, for the dignity of our sex, it is, therefore, 
necessary to guard most strictly this pain^ 
fully interesting secret. That the misery 
of such a sensation must be most acute, I 
can easily conceive ; for greatly as I now 
suffer, I am sensible that my wretchedness 
was far less supportable, whilst I believed 
my Courtenay inconstant. Mutual affec* 
tion possesses such a charm, that anguish, 
in its most hideous form, is softened by its 
influence ; even mutual sufferings produce 
some soothing effects on the heart; but un- 
requited love, oh how bitter must be the 
portion ! — If it proves so to men, who may 

avow 
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avow their partiality without the fear of 
exciting either censure or ridicule, Jiow 
trebly severe must be the sentiment in a 
female breast, when the slightest breath 
that leads to the discovery subjects her to 
the contempt of the other sex, and the sar- 
castic taunts of her own !'* 

At that moment an object attracted her 
attention; she started, and the blood ra* 
pidly mantled in her cheeks, at the figure 
of George Lifford, who stood attentively 
surveying her, and in an attitude that led 
her to believe he had been long a specta- 
tor to the various emotions with which she 
had been agitated. 

Totally disconcerted at so unwished-for 
an intrusion, she immediately arose, and 
scarcely returning his salutation, walked 
towards the house. Utterlv unable to ac- 
count for this strange, . though evident 
rudeness, he remained, for a moment, 
fixed to the spot ; but soon recollecting 
himself, he followed to seek an explanation. 

"How have I been so unfortunate as 

c 5 to 
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to offend my fair friends at Lemonbrook?** 
asked he. *^ If my intrHskm on you was 
unwelcome. Miss Coleby, believe me it 
was unpremeditated. I have been fishing 
on the banks of this river, and reached 
the spot where your appearance so strongly 
interested me, without the least expecta-* 
tion of seeing a human being.'^ 
• '*^^ Pardon my apparent rudeness, Sir,**^ 
Helen replied, while the tears that sti}l 
>embled in her eyes convinced him that 
ihis was not a moment to study etiquette; 
*' indeed your unexpected appearance sur* 
prised and confused me; 1 know not how 
I received you, but you must not impute 
my behaviour to design.'* _ 

'^ It is I who have to entreat forgive-^ 
ness. Miss Coleby,'" he replied ; " believe 
me, the idea of adding to your distress 
would most severely pain me ; that you 
are unhappy^ I see with real concern ; and 
could I be instrumental in removing the 
load of sorrow that so evidently oppresses 
you^ it would afford me the most heartfelt 
4 pleasure ; 
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pleasure ; but I am a sfrarger — it i$ there- 
fore presumption in me to touch on so 
delicate a subject ; nothing but accidental 
circumstances shou'd have induced me so 
to do ; can you then forgive the whole of 
this morning's rencounter?" added he^ 
holding out his hand. 

^ Most readily/' she replied, while she 
accepted the friendly overture. ** 1 am 
grateful for the solicitude you express for 
me ; that I have met with trials, Mr. Lif- 
ford, which! haye wanted fortitude to en- 
dure, I freely confess ; but time will, I 
trust, drop its oblivious curtain on the 
acuteness of my sufferings.'* 

At that moment Maria Elton appeared ; 
she had been near them some time, but till 
then they did not perceive her. Helen 
felt confused ; she was conscious that this 
(nterview with Lifford would, to the jea- 
lous eyes of Maria, wear the appearance 
of design, and how could she undeceive^ 
her ? — Lifford accosted her with an unusual 
degree of formality; he had not quit^ 

G 6 forgotten 
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•forgotten her. pettishness the preceding 
evening ; and in Maria's bosom the emo- 
tions of strongly awakened jealousy over- 
powered every other sensation^ the re- 
mainder of their walk was therefore ren- 
dered unpleasant by constraint. 

Lifford accompanied the ladies to the 
house^ and bade them adieu. The cor- 
roding suspicion> that Helen's heart and 
tongue were at variance, pressed heavily 
on the mind of Maria. Helen, her chosen 
friend, oh how bitter, to believe that dear 
friend a formidable rival ! — How could she 
act towards her ? — She could neither re- 
pose in her the unbounded confidence that 
she had hitherto done, nor wholly conquer 
a coldness of manner towards her. 

Helen, with grief unspeakable, read all 
her emotions. '^ Where, where shall I 
turn for consolation V she exclaimed, in 
the anguish of her heart. '' A fatality at- 
tends me wherever I go ! — those that are 
inclined to befriend me, are prejudiced by 
the most conclusive, though deceitful ap^ 

pearances ! 
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pearances! — I am a wretch, destined to 
plant thorns in the bosoms of all my kind 
protectors ! — when will my miseries 
cease ! " 

She had retired to her apartment as soon 
as she returned from her walk ; and in the 
midst of these reflections Maria entered the 
room. Helen's evident distress imme- 
diately found its way to the heart — she fell 
on her bosom, and mingled her tears with 
her's, 

'^ Oh, my. friend," said she, " you too 
are unhappy ; I know not the cause, but 
your misery is apparent ; you whom I 
envy — yes, Helen, I confess my weakness.: 
I have opened my heart to you — it is, 
therefore, too late to recede. The atten- 
tions you receive would render me happy 
— on you they are lost. I am convii^eed I 
shall never find in you an exulting rival; 
that you are one, ( though perhaps against 
your own consent), is sufficiently evi- 
dent." 

'* Indeed^ my dearest friend, you ure 

deceived^'* 
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deceived/' Helen replied ; '* whatever may 
be Mr. Lifford's sentiments of you, for me^ 
be assured, he feels nothing more than 
compassion for sorrows which he acci* 
dentally discovered. A circumstance dur- 
ing our drive yesterday greatly distressed 
me ; he perceived the effect, though igno- 
rant of the cause. This morning, as he w^s 
fishing, he pursued the course of the river 
to the spot which I had chosen from its se- 
clusion ;* he found me in teai-s; and to 
apologize for his intrusion was his motive 
for following me, for his unexpected ap- 
pearance surprised me so much, that I ab- 
ruptly quitted the spot.'* 

Maria attentively listened, then said — 
" Is this really true P*^ but immediately re- 
collecting Miss Liffbrd's insinuation re- 
specting her brother's partiality, she added, 
with a sigh — *' Do nofrffeceive me, Helen; 
the blow may be very severe, and, perhaps, 
I am very weak, but indeed I shall acquire 
fortitude to support it." 

Helen continued to, assure ber that i^he 

had 
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bad not the smallest reason to believe 
Liffbrd's attentions to her proceeded from 
any sensation warmer than common ha-- 
manity. 

^' You speak of sorrows which he has 
accidentally discovered/' said Maria; '' does 
he know what has occasioned those sor- 
rows ? — has he been honoured with your 
confidence ?" ' 

This question seemed a reproach M 
Helen's reserve. — " No, my friend/' she 
replied, '' the unhappy circumstances that 
will ever oppress my mind, and prevent its 
regaininjj its native cheerfulness, are too- 
. painful to be repeated to a stranger, evenr 
could my Tanity suppose that stranger in- 
terested in the relation. On you, Maria, 
I have never obtruded thet^ubje^t*; that I 
amtnot happy, you perceWc?; but I have 
always considered that I "had ho-YJA^ht to 
wound the feelings of my friends, and for 
that reason alone have forborne to excite 
your comMiseration/* 

*' I will not solicit your confidence, 

Helen, 
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Helen, if it gives you pain ; but believe 
me sincere, when I assure you, that I feel 
an interest in all that concerns you, which 
might silence every scruple.'' 

*' My dearest, best friend," said Helen, 
^^ how shall I sufficiently express the grati- 
tude that swells my heart ! — Oh, how way- 
ward is my lot, to be thus destined to give 
pain, where I so ardently wish to bestow 
happiness !" 

Maria affectionately embraced her, and 
soothed her with every kind assurance of 
continued friendship ; and Helen, as soon 
as she could tranquillize th^ emotions that 
Maria's unhoped-for kindness had excited, 
repeated every occurrence of her past life 
that related- to h^r engagement with Cour- 
tenay, and {rqwJihe feeling heart of Maria 
received the truejst sympathy. o 

'' Hp^w. diipr^fent," thought Helen, as 
Maria left the room, '' has been the con* 
duct of this sweet girl, and Lady Jglvira 
Musgrove ! — It has been my unfortunate 
lot to give p^in to both op similar oeca- 

sions^ 
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ftions. Lady Elvira^ with an understanding 
superior to most of her sex^ and a 
heart warm even to enthusiasm^ could 
forget the claims of the poor orphan, 
whom she once promised never to desert ; 
and could even, by her frigid looks, and 
constrained civility, almost drive the un- 
fortunate being, thus dependant on her 
bounty, to despondency, though she con- 
descended not to declare the offence that 
had occasioned so cruel a change; while 
Maria Elton, with not half her under- 
standing, or strength of mind, resists 
all selfish regrets, and sacrifices her fond- 
est hopes at the shrine of friendship !— 
Oh^ how superior is an amiable heart to the 
most splendid abilities V 

Helen checked herself; she had no 
right to draw comparis^ons hostile to the 
disposition or feelings of Lady Elvira ; she 
too was compassionate and good; but 
strong passions^ too often attendant on 
strong mental powers, had for a moment 

obscured 
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obscured her benevolence. Perhaps, ere 
this, she had seen her error, and repented 
of her unjust severity ; at any rate; she 
was entitled to Helen's gratitude^ and it 
was almost a crime thus to arraign her 
justice. 



CHAP. 
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^ Thus the dull lad. too tall for ichooK 
With travel finishes the fool ; 
Overlooks with sC6rn all virtuous arts> 
For viee is suited to hb parts.** 



CAt, 



jMLARIA heroically lost the recollectidtt 

^ * ^ 

of hef own sorrows, in her sympaithy^for 
Helen's; but the disinterested sensation 
could not long speak peace to her hearty 
in which the keen pang of love unrequited 
still continued to rankle. She, however, 
used every effort to conceal the smart, and 
to appear before her mother with her ae- 
customed ^serenity ; her exertions were se- 
conded 
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conded by Helen; but though Mrs. Eltoir 
apparently remarked not that their cheer- 
fulness was assumed, she sufficiently felt 
that it was so ; it was the only object that 
could disturb the innate tranquillity of her 
mind — a tranquillity that produced an ha- 
bitua^flow of cheerfulness, but ill imitated 
by her young friends. Bodily infirmities 
could never subdue this mild serenity, and 
from those of the mind she was exempted ; 
thoroughly philanthropic, she was loved 
and respected by all who knew her ; an- 
xiety for her daughter';5 happiness was, 
therefore, the only circumstance that 
could excite pain ; her clouded counte- 
p^nce frequently called forth the maternal 
Jev.; but when Maria strove to be gay, 
ber mother rejoiced at the appearance, and 
n^yer allowed herself to question the 
reality ; but these bright moments ocr 
curred but seldom, and were but transiently' 
continued, 

^' I know not, my dear young friends,** 
said she^ looking affectionately at thent 

one 
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one day, when they were more than 
usually dispirited^ " to what cause I can 
impute this constant depression on your 
spirits. Youth is the season of delight 
and cheerfulness, and it is distressing to 
me to see this dejection for ever hanging 
over you. It is not the impulse of imper- 
tinent curiosity that actuates'my enquiries, 
nor do I think parents have a right to ex- 
tort the secrets of their children. I do not 
now address you, my dear Maria, with the 
least wish to exercise such an authority, 
but I speak to you as a friend, to whoiii 
experience and lengthened years alone 
have given superiority of knowledge. — 
You, my Maria, I am well assured, have 
no real evil to lament ; why then do you 
suffer imaginary distress to enervate your 
mind ? — The disappointment of some ro- 
mantically indulged hope, is, perhaps, a 
severe trial to the sanguine disposition of 
youth ; but be assured, that an excess of 
sensibility is always accompanied by an 
adequate proportion of good sense and 

stability. 
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Stability, if we will only ejcert thoSe quali- 
ties with a firm determination to be guided 
by their dictates. Whenever discontent 
arises, and we feel disposed to repine at 
the trials assigned us, it is ihdispensibly 
necessary to summon our strongest resola-? 
tion to combat this internal enemy; for 
that it is an enemy, -be assured, my child. 
We should never forget, at such a moment, 
to call to our ai4 the recollection of all the 
blessings "we enjoy ; and can . those who 
possess health, the aSection and respect of 
their friends, the means of procuring, (and 
the still higher satisfaction of bestowing )j 
pecuniary comforts, dare to arraign the 
justice of Providence, for not gratifying 
all their wayward wishes? — I will not be- 
lieve you so culpable ; this is beyond a 
weakness— it is disobedience to our 
Creator.'' 

Maria burst into tears, and hid her face 
in her mother's bosom. — " My dear, dear 
mother," she exclaimed, '^ you arc, I well 
know, my best — my kindest friend. I 

acknow- 



r 
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acknowledge the justice of your reproof: 
nothing but shame withholds me from 
opening my heart to you ; but, indeed, 
you would despise its weakness. I will^ 
however, profit by your advice, and en- 
deavour to become all you wish me/* 

Helen, who witnessed this Scene, was 
greatly affected. It was she, however in- 
nocently, that had caused Maria's suffer- 
ings. — '^ What plan,'* thought she, '^ can 
I pursue to restore her peace ? — Were I to 
quit the asylnm afforded me by those kind 
friends, what motive could I assign for so 
imprudent an action ? — Yet to stay and 
render my dear Maria so unhappy, is most 
distressing to my heart." 

Even to consult Mr. Mallett on this sub- 
ject was impossible; the secret was of too 
delicate a nature to be divulged to the 
dearest and most discreet friend. Still 
undecided, she continued in her apart- 
ment till she was summoned to dinner. 
She knew the LifTords were expected,, and 
she now found them in the drawing-room, 

accom- 
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accompanied by Mr. Clifton, who was re- 
lated to them. 

On Helen's entrance he pulled out his 
glass, and carelessly Iiumming a tune, sur- 
veyed her steadily through it for a minute, 
then said — '*^ I think I have seen that face 
before ; curse me if the features are not 
combined in too fashionable a style to be 
stupid English; I must have seen it during 
my travels. Pray, Madam, assist my me- 
mory.'* 

'^ Perhaps it might not prove a very 
easy matter," Helen replied; ^' and in- the 
present instance the success of the under- 
taking would scarcely recompence the ex- 
ertion of your recollective powers; and 
at once to convince you how unworthy of 
your attention is the subject, I will assure 
you that I have never quitted my native 
land/' 

'' Then I beg your pardon in behalf of 
my blundering memory," he replied; '' but 
really the dull images that clogged it, be- 
fore I left this country^ h»ve been so 

effectually 
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effectually rooted out by the charming 
sprightly ideas that colder climates have 
engendered^ that petrify me if I am not an 
entire new man> as ignorant of your cus- 
toms^ manners^ and even persons, as if 
I had dropped from the clouds among 

you/' 

*^ Apropos of your memory, dear cou- 
sin," said Miss Lifford. " I forgot to re- 
count to you my dream, which I intended 
doing during our journey hither. It really 
interests you very nearly ; and if Mrs. 
Elton does not think such a garrulous stCH'y 
too fatiguing, I will now endeavour to re^ 
collect the circumstances/' 

Mrs. .Elton nodded her acquiescence ; 
and after a yawn — '^ Pray let us have it^ 
for I suppose it respects some of my fo« 
reign adventures/* from Clifton, she pro-^ 
ceeded. 

'^ Now you must know, my good coz, 
that the vision of last night led me to ex- 
amine the materials of which your memory 
is composed.- I confess that its ipotley 

VOL. II. D contents 
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Contents had occupied my' imagination 
ftome 'time before I slept, which itiay, 
in some measure, account for the strange 
images that possessed my mind.— ^Be it 
known then, that I travelled in the regions 
of fiction, till I came to a small grotesque- 
looking edifice, built with a few loose 
crumbling stones, which were continually 
faHing. The vacancies that these accidents 
were making, I saw filled Up with wet 
brown paper, which every gust of wind was 
sure to annihilate; thus did the exterior ap- 
pear in the most miser^le state of decay^r— 
How the information reached me I know 
not, but by some means or other, I un* 
derstood this edifice to be the external of 
my cousin's meknory, or, as the author of 
the Looker-on styles it, his store-house of 
ideas, which awakened my strongest curio* 
sity to view the internal apartments. I ac- 
cordingly entered the portal chamber, 
where I found a mist so heavy, that it for 
some time totally obscured my perceptive 
powers. By degrees 1, ho^ppprer, became 

better 
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better fortified to endure its stupifying in- 
fluence^ when I discovered a few desultory 
ideas, (such: is the appellation given to 
•the inhabitants of these regions)^ floating 
about, and vainly attempting to acquire a 
knowledge of foreign languages and man- 
ners. They were, however, so extremely 
languid, owing, I suppose, to the oppres- 
sive mist in which they were enveloped, 
-that they merely caught a few false impres- 
sions, which their extreme eagerness to 
.communicate induced them to send abroad 
with such rapidity, that poor Common 
;^Sense, who formerly inhabited a very small 
part of the building, after vainly endea- 
.Youring to restrain their progress, became 
MO wearied with her exertions, and so dis- 
pirited with ill success, that she pined to a 
.skeleton, and has left a dreary apartment 
.untenanted, and filled with cobwebs. — 
Now I saw, in my dream, that beyond this 
place the edifice wore a still more desolate 
appearance. The remnants of English 
walls were |||tched with pieces of German, 

. D 2 Dutch, 
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Dutch^ and Russian architecture ; but so 
. badly cemented, and so ill assorted, that 
the few English ideas within the enclosure 
appeared in manifest danger of annihila- 
tion, from the- fall of the building. Why 
they had chosen this gloomy cavern, ( for 
' indeed, cousin, it was little better, being 
obscured by almost chaotic darkness), I 
could not conjecture, till I learnt that they 
were condemned to languish, the remain- 
der of their days, in this wretched prison, 
by Discernment, who occasionally takes 
on herself the oflBce of chastising those 
offenders, and had now pronounced this 
. severe sentence, as a punishment for their 
querulous, though spiritless invectives 
against all their fraternity, inhabiting plain 
English store-houses. So oppressive was 
the influence of this terror-shedding place^ 
that in striving to extricate myself from it, 
I awoke. Now pray tell me if you think 
my dream a correct statement of the furni- 
ture contained within this internal ei\&fe 
of yours, cousin-.^'* 

Clifton, 
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Clifton^ rather undecided whether he 
should resent^ or treat as a jest this satiri- 
cal dream^ after hesitating a few minutes, 
at length considered that to receive it 
with seriousness would probably provoke a 
still more severe retort^ and hot feeling 
much displosed to join in a laugh at his own 
expence^ he determined to wave the sub^ 
ject. . Taking his glass^ therefore^ and 
viewing his cousin through it some time^ 
with great gravity, he exclaimed — " What 
in immensely interesting set of features i 
-—charmingly attractive ! — formed too 
n/ter the model of the bewitching Dutch 
oval, which gi^es so irresistible an ex- 
pression !•— upon ixiy soul, should my 
good genius ever again waft me from those 
barbarous shores^ I will prevail on my 
fifiscinating cousin to sit for her picture, 
to petrify my foreign friends with its 
beauty !" 

•'■ Ob, Heaven preserve my fascinating 
set of features/' she replied, '^ from pro- 
ducing, such- frigid effects ! — thank your 

p3 effort 
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effort at a compliment though^ my good 
coz; but as it is my irish that this same 
beautiful Dutch otal countenance should 
produce fire instead of cangealmcut in^the 
hearts of its beholders^ it shall never bcr 
exhibited in conntiies ivhere such conso-? 
lidating qualities arrest the affections/' i 

Dinner was now announced^ Xja fha 
great relief of Clifton^ who felt very tm-. 
equal Xo his cousin's sarcalBtic attacks. He 
tejoiced at the recovery of his self-impoi^ 
tance^ which he was assured his knowledge 
of foreign cookery^iwould sufficiently per- 
fect. With great fluency be described tba 
different dishes on which he had been re^ 
galed^at the tables of the princes and no-» 
blemen with whom he bad associated ; and 
completely engrossed the conversationi 
till George Lifford, disgusted at his folly 
and vanity, interrupted him. • 

'M doubt not/' said he, ^^notwithstand- 
ing your present contempt for yoUr own 
country, but that while you were absent 
from it^ its mannert and customs wet© 

^ 1 your 
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your constant theme^ and proved as great 
an impediment tQ your apquiring an ac- 
curate knowledge of the countries through 
which you passed^ as the repetition of tht 
trifles you happened to pick > up during 
your travels, now doe% to your improving 
yourself with any information respecting 
your own." 

'' Not quite exactly so/* be repliec^ 
'' though I confess that no subject caj) 
prove SO' iintnensely entertaining to an 
£Bglishman abroad^ as that which re-* 
lates to. his native country. Indeed I 
ki^ow not how* a man can render himself 
infinitely engaging among foreigners^ but 
l>y describing the marvellous excellencies 
of the land which gave him l)irth ; nor do 
I understand what advantage can be de<- 
riv^ from travellings but that of astonish- 
ibg> and half annihilating the faculties of 
John Bull's stupid children on our return, 
by an account of the wonderful scenes we 
have witnessed." 

'' Indeed," said Liffbr^^ "Mr. Cliftorii 

D 4* sentiments 
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sentiments are too generally adopted by 
those young men who are sent to make the 
tour of the continental nations^ at too im- 
mature an age to make any observations 
but what chance •throws in their way.— 
Kept close at their studies till the time ar- 
rives when it is deemed expedient for them 
to acquire a knowledge of the worlds they 
immerge from confinement with a travel- 
ling tutor^ too often a contemptible 
being, rather inclined to assist their plea- 
sures than reprove their faults. It is a'pe- 
riod which they have long anticipated as 
the emancipation from slavery. They are 
to hold the reins in their own hands^ and, 
as Mr. Clifton remarks, to astonish the fa- 
culties of all with whom they chance to as- 
sociate, is their sole object of pursuit.-— 
The company of foreigners is, indeed, 
never preferred ; if they meet with their 
own countrymen, they herd together, 
play over the same boisterous game that 
afforded them pleasure at the University, 
drive on, through every kingdom and state, 

full 
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Aill gallops procure a list of the names 
of men of consequence^ from whom they 
intend to boast of having received civilkies^ 
and return to their own country^ finished 
coxcombs/* 

: '* Your remarks are cursedly severe/' 
said Clifton ; ^ and was I not convinced 
that I am totally exempted from the re- 
flections you have thrown on young travel- 
lers, petrify me if I would not demand im- 
mediate satisfaction. I want no skill in the 
art of fencing/' added he, starting up, and 
throwing himself into such attitudes, as to 
convince the company of the truth of his 
assertion. 

''We do not doubt your abilities, nor 
your courage. Sir,'' said Mrs. Elton ; 
*' but in the society of females it is not yet 
become fashionable to exercise those fe- 
rocious talents, which custom, to the dis- 
grace of humanity, has sanctioned in your 



«ex/* 



^' True,. Madam," said he — '' infinitely 

D 5 true ; 
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tme ; and I beg ten thousand pardons fW 
my outrage on good breeding. Curse me 
if I approve of the practice of butchering 
a fellow-creature in cold blood — ^it does 
not altogether accord with my pacific dis-r 
positiQQ. I once received a challenge* in 
Rus&ia^ by the bye> for boasting rather too 
unguardedly of favours bestowed on m^ 
by ^ blooming young damsel, of great re- 
spectability. You can't conceive what an 
immensely quivering sensation I felt at my 
heart ; I could not persuade myself that 1 
had any right to take the life of another^ 
and a little busy monitor within^ called cou'*- 
science, was so perpetually whispering 
that I had many sins to repent of before I 
took my departure from this world, that, 
petrify me if it did not stamp me a veiy 
coward, in my own estimation ; notwithi- 
standing which, I could not conquer my 
tepugnance, for I considered, that though 
it might sound infinitely honourable te 
kill an antagonist in a duel, it would pro-r 
3 i . duce 
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diice a sort of. feeling, that might conti- 
nue ungenteelly troublesome^ even after 
the eclat of the affair should be forgot/* 

*' You have now, at least, spoken ra-^ 
tionally,7 said George LifTord ; '' and I 
highly applaud your sentiments. The 
practice of duelling is shamefully increased 
of late, and I could wish a more severe law 
was enacted, for the punishment of the 
survivor. It is considered a disgrace to 
refuse a challenge ; and the man who does 
so, is universally branded with the oppro- 
brious- term of coward, from whatever 
motivjB his refusal proceeds. To avoid 
such an appellation, • he therefore rashly 
engages to doom either himself or his an- 
tagonist to everlasting destruction. Per- 
haps he plunges the dagger into the breast 
of his adversary, and escapes himself un*- 
hurt ; he takes his trial ; and on its being 
proved that he was not th«. aggressor, is. 
honourably acquitted: but cari he so ea- 
sily acquit himself? — will an effort of tbe^ 
mind stifle the reproaches of conscience ? 

D 6 . — I think. 
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— -I thinks with Mr. Clifton, that this in- 
ternal monitor will continue to give him 
pain, long after the eeWf of the affair is for- 
gotten. It has ever been my opinion, 
that the man who refuses a challenge from 
principle, possesses infinitely more true 
courage than he who accepts it> to avoid 
the contempt of the worM. We see the 
most dastardly and mean-i^irited wretches 
urged by the- influence of example, or the 
dread of punishment, undauntedly brave 
death in the field of battle; and as far 
from genuine fortitude is the sentiment 
that frequently send& the duellist to the 
place of appointment. — But if I proceed in 
this strafn, Mary will say t am preaching,'^ 
he added, i^hasmile. 

*^ You have divined my thoughts cois 
rectly,** she replied ; '' 1 was, indeed*^ 
thinking that your eloquence would grace 
a pulpit better than^ the bar; but ^s, per- 
haps, it might be rather difficult for a limb 
of the law to get dubbed Doctor of Divi*- 
nhy, I had, in idea, erected an edifice for 

you* 
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you, with no covering but the ample ca- 
nopy of heaven, ivhere the sublimity of 
the scene, together with the effect of your 
oratory, wotrM undoubtedly convert all 
who had the happiness of hearing you." 

*' Perhaps when I follow such an occupa- 
tion/' said he, with a smile^ '' I shall bor- 
row my sister^s- metaphorical language to 
enforce my arguments.'* 

Mrs. Elton now proposed retiring. In 
the drawing-room they were soon joined 
by the gentlemen. The pointed attention^ 
that LifFord paid Helen during the remain- 
der of their stay, confirmed Maria in the 
opinion, that she was, indeed, the object' 
ofhisafiection,. 



CHAP: 
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, CHAP, rv: 

♦* Fttr in the windiiigs of k valc> 
Pkst by a sheltering wood. 
The safe retreat of health and peaee, . 
A'humble cottage 8to»d/' 

ivJiARIA was now resolved' to exert all 
her fortitude to conquer her unfortunate 
partiality ; for which purpose she would' 
have secluded herself, at least for some- 
time, from George Lifford's society. Her 
resolution was, however, overruled, a very 
few days afteirshe had formed it, by an in- 
vitation from Miss LifFord to her two: 
young friends, to sp^end the* day with her, . 

and 
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and drink tea at the ruined cast le^ which 
shedecfared'wouldbe ehchwtingly pleasant 
at that ddightfill season. 

The morning was fine^ and Miss Lifford^ 
accompanied by her brother, walked to 
Lemonbrook> to c6nduct her friends from 
thence. As they had already accepted the 
invitation, they were soon equipped for the 
walk; 

" WiB had better pursue the foot-path/' 
said George Liffbrd. " The walk through 
the fields will be charming; and the cot^ 
tage, Maria, that you and Mary have so 
often admired, is now in its high state of 
perfection/' 

The whole party readily assented to this 
arrangementi and they proceeded through 
some beautifully verdant meadows. — A 
cottage, sweetly situated on a gentle accli- 
vity, at length appeared* Every thing 
about it wore the apparent garb of neat- 
ness and industry. Qn one side flowed a 
rapid brook, whose hoarse murmurs alone 
broke the silence of the. scene ; on the 

other 
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Other was a little garden, enclosed by a 
thickset hedge, newly shred. It contained 
every vegetable that could be useful in the 
&niily of an husbandman, the growth of 
which not a weed appeared to interrupt.^— 
The very white walls, and small sash windows 
in front; with the smooth surface of the 
grass-plat, that extended a few yards from 
the house, evinced such an air of neat sim-^ 
plicity, as charmed the eye of the be- 
holder. The church-yard, which lay on 
tomewhat elevated ground, behind the 
House, furnished a row of elmS/ sufficiently 
umbrageous to obscure* some part of the 
roof. 

'* This spot is a perfect' Elysium !" ex- 
claimed Helen, with enthusiasm ; " how 
comes it, Maria> that we have never wan«- 
dered hither before V 

''I know nor, indeed,'* she replied; 
'* chance, I believe, has alone prevented 
us; it IS, however, a very favourite walk 
of mine/' 

'^y Oh, and' such a* mysterious < gue»t it 

now. 
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now contains/' said Miss Lifford^ " as re- 
quires the genius of romance to de* 
scribe." 

'^ Who is he ? — ^What sort of a being ?— 
How came he here ? — Is he young or old?'* 
echoed from every tongue, 

^^ You have decided that it is a being of 
the masculine gender, I find/' she replied; 
" and your decision happens to be correct. 
I have settled him to be some prince in 
disguise." 

" Pray satisfy our curiosity with the par- 
ticulars that have induced you to form suck 
an opinion/' said her brother. 

*^' Be patient then/* said she, ''and I 
will endeavour to recollect the story. Be 
it known then^ that on a wintry nighty 
wheii the rain beat fiercely upon the roof of 
this lowly cottage, and the howling wind 
loudly sued for entrance at every cranny in 
the windows and doors, came a dolorous 
knight, all shivering and wet, and bewil- 
dered on his way, to claim protection from 
the fury of the storm. Long he knocked 

at 
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at the unrelenting door, and long the cati-^ 
tious dame listened unmoved to the signal 
of distress. One ray of pity at length 
warmed her hekrt ; the heavy bolt on the 
inside slowly withdrew, and a shrill voice^ 
crying — '\Vho*s there?' issued from th« 
keyhole ; then was a gentle and tremulous 
Answer returned^ coached in these words 
•—'A stranger, \r\ great distress, begs 
riielter till th^ futrioM-elemMtn are hushed 
into repose/. 

^' At this sound the latch uplifted, and a 
chasm was discovered between the door and 
the post, into which the stranger, nothing 
fearing, precipitated himself. Chaotic 
darkness succeeded ; for, woeful conse^ 
quence of so much philanthropy, a gust, . 
which rudely preceded the stianger's en»* 
trance, condemned the quivering flame; 
that was held towards him a& the signal of 
amity, to total annihiktion. Vainly didN 
the dame endeavoOT to repair the injury,, 
with the contents of the tinder-box; the- 
liard^heartedi.tnaterials refused their aid, to^ 
i -the- 
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the entreaties^ threats, and even blows, to 
kindle the genial flame, so much required 
to cheer and reanimate the shivering 
stranger/' . 

'^ A truce with your metaphors, Mary,"- 
exclaimed George, '^ and give us a plain, 
unvarnished account of the inhabitant of 
this cottage, if you wish to retain the at-^ 
fentton of your auditors/' 

At that monMnit> for they were sfitl o^. 
posite the cottage, the inhabitantsostrange* 
,ly described appeared — it was Pert:ival 
Cotirte^ay, Conscious their observation 
wad obtrusive, the whole party liow pro- 
ceeded towards Hart well. Helen had taken 
but a. few faltering steps, when ber agita^ 
tion was so great, that she was compellecl 
to solicit from Liffbrd the assistance s|!io 
had before refused. Not aware of her dis-i 
order, he was highly gratified at being 
Ihu^ permitted to converse exclusively with 
her. His conversation was rational and 
pl€Hksing, but she was not in a ^tate of mih^ 
^; to 
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to listen to it ; she, however, rejoiced that 
he said no more respecting the stranger. 

In the afternoon arrangements were 
made for drinking tea at the castle, and 
when the sun began to decline, sufficiently 
for them to undertake the walk, they de- 
parted. Helen, now resolved not to be 
George LifTord's companion, seized his 
sister's arm, and said, with a smile—*' If 
Miss LifTord is not determined always to 
drive me from her, I solicit to walk with 
her." 

'* Nothing but the most disinterested ge- 
nerosity has withheld me from claiming yoo^ 
before," she replied; '' but, indeed, I am 
the kindest-hearted creature in existence, 
and have resigned the pleasure of your 
conversation, to gratify one at least equally 
interested." 

, Helen felt thoroughly disconcerted at 
tfatt remark; it seemed to imply that 
Maria's fears were just, than which a more 
painful idea could not impress her mind. 

At 
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At the castle the tea-things and seats were 
tastefully disposed. George had before 
ordered how every thing should be placed. 
A stone table^ which stood in the midst of 
the ruin, and had, perhaps, once belonged 
to the building, was removed to the spot 
on which Miss Liffbrd had fixed to njake the 
tea, and which commanded a view of the 
opposite hills and the ground below. Wil- 
lows, interspersed witTi laburnams and 
lilacs, had been planted here by the Lif- 
fords, and the seats were arranged beneath 
the foliage, so as to produce a rural effect, 

Maria and Helen expressed their high 
admiration of the place, and the taste with 
which it was ofnamented. Tea was served 
in the same rural style ; no servant attend- 
ed, and Miss Lifiord deputed her broths 
to wait on the ladies. 

'' And now,'* said she, ^' as tea and 
scandal are said to be synonymous terms, 
I will again begin the story, that the per- 
sonage to whom it related interrupted so 
mal-cqn'opos this morning.'* 

^' Relate 
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'' Relate your story without scandal; or 
yfe will unanimously vote for no story 
at all," said George Lifford, " which I 
know will be the greatest punishment thAt 
can be inflicted/* 

" On^ the hearers, .undoubtedly," she 
replied; ^' I shall, however, make no con- 
ditions with youi but feel myself perfectly 
at liberty to interlard niy relation with as 
much scandal as I please, for what is a 
tea-table gossip without this highly-relished 
seasoning?" 

George, who found it* vain to contend, 
^nd who allowed that her scandal was never 
personal, gave up the point, and she profc- 
<?eeded— 

^' In plain sense then let me tell you, if 
you do not pronounce the term prophaned, 
that love — all conquering love, has re- 
duced this dolorous knight to his ^rdsent 
pitiable state ! — Oh, my dear George^ this 
desolating passion commits sad ravages 
on the heart of man ;' aye, and of woman 
too, perhaps you may reply ; but spare the 

retort. 
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retort, my good brother ; yours I consider 
an exception, and strongly fenced from 
the inundating storm, therefore forgive 
the exordium. Love then, let me repeat, 
and for an unworthy object, is the occa- 
sion of his melancholy/' 

Helen almost started from her seat ; she 
felt her cheeks glow with pain and vex- 
ation ; the next minute a faintness seized 
her whole frame, but fortunately no one 
observed her disorder ; and dreading to 
hear a continuation of Miss Lifford's story, 
she quitted her seat, and walked to one 
sufficiently distant to prevent her again 
suffering from the agonizing subject ; her 
precaution was, however, unnecessary, for 
at that moment the figure of .Percival 
Courtenay, walking slowly through the 
underwood, presented itself; and Miss 
iiififord, who declared herself of a most su- 
perstitious turn of mind, and who pro- 
fessed lierself assured that the stranger's 
second critical appearance was ominous, 
" . protested 
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protested that the remainder of her tale 
should be buried in oblivion. 
• In vain her hearers endeavoured to com- 
bat her resolution; she steadily adhered to 
it; and as the tea-things were now remov- 
ing, and the party discovered the departure 
of Helen, they walked round the building 
in pursuit of her. 

It was long before Helen could recover 
from the agitation Miss Lifford's words had 
excited. — ^^ Love for an unworthy object 
had occasioned the stranger's melancholy." 
— Could Mrs. Ashton's barbarous insinua- 
tions have followed her so far } — The dis- 
covery that she was this unworthy object, 
was all that now remained to deprive her 
of the affection of her present friends. — » '* 
She had scarcely persuaded herself how ne- ^ 
cessary was the appearance oT unconcern^ 
before she was joined by LifFord, wha 
came, he said, commissioned by her other 
friends, to chide her mortifying preference 
for solitude, to their society. 

She 
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She immediately arose^ and apologizing 
for her rudenesj, was going to accompany 
him to the party he had left, when Conr- 
tenay, unconscious that any human being 
but himself was near the ruin, had amused 
himself by wandering round it, and now 
slowly approached the spot she was about 
to quit. Had an apparition appeared in 
his way, it could scarcely have surprised him 
more than did the appearance of Helen. 
• "Is this possible !" he exclaimed. — 
" Helen, do I really see you here?" 

** Courtenay," said she, giving him her 
hand, •'' I should, with equal astonishment, 
repeat your question, had I not seen you 
before, and known that this neighbour- 
hood was your present residence." 

" Could you see me with such indiffe- 
rence, Helen?" he asked. 

LifTord, who perceived, with astonish- 
ment, that Helen and the stranger were on 
terms of friendship, immediately retired. 

*' A lover, Helen, is it not ?" asked 
Courtenay, in a tremulous voice, 

VOL. II. E ^^ No^ 
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^^No, indeed^" she replied. 

^^ Forgive the agitation with which t 
ipade the enquiry/^ said he ; '^ I oughts 
my sister^ to wish for such an event,, 
but, indeed, my heart still rebels, ^nd 
the idea of seeing you happy with anor 
ther, excites a degree of selfish anguisli^ 
which, though I cannot conquer, I am. 
ashamed to possess." 

^^_Oh, Courtenay/* she replied^ '* how 
unnecessary are your fears ! I must, indeed, 
forget that you ever existed, before I can 
receive the affection of iinother: but how 
came you here ? — and may I ask, are yoU 
here alone?" 

'' I am," he replied ; " and it is this so- 
litary consolation that keeps me fromi Al- 
vondown* I left, ^that once dear spot in 
pursuit of health, and accident led me to 
this retired place ; its solitude is congenial 
to my feelings, and perhaps it will be long 
before I quit it, for when I return, oh» 
Helen, what is to follow!" 

'^ Solitude may sooth your sorrowi^ 

Courtennyj 
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Courtenay, but it will never heal them ; 
believe me^ it is a deceitful friend^ which 
cheats the heart with its calm tranquilli/in^ 
influcDce^ while it strengthens the malad j 
by its inactivity. Your disorder requires 
more vigorous correctives ; those you may 
find in the conversation of your friends. I 
would not wish you to mix with indiscrimi- 
nate crowds; I well know such society 
could only create disgust ; but you have 
friends^ Courtenay^ who are sensible and 
virtuous, and that air of cheerfulness which 
innate rectitude ever transfuses on all 
around, would find its way to your 
heart." 

" Your advice is good in theory, Helen, 
but where can I reduce it to practice? — 
Not in Mrs. Ashton's circle, vou will allow. 
Mr. Mallett, indeed, answers your descrip- 
tion ; but even during the happiest mo- 
ments I have enjoyed in his society, the 
recollection of the impending event, that 
is to unite me to a selfish insensible beiuir* 
whom I must swear to love and cherish as 

K 2 Ions: 
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long as existence in this world is permit- 
ted us, has struck on my senses with elec- 
trical force, and obliged me to seek reliof 
from that solitude^ whose consolatory 
effects you appear to doubt." 

Helen was prevented from answering 
by the appearance of the party, who were 
still leisurely making the tour of the build- 
ing. Courtenay wished to retire ; but 
Helen so anxiously entreated him to allow 
her to introduce him to her friends, that 
he at length consented. Lifford received 
him with the most polite attention. . - 

Maria said in a whisper to Helen — 
" My dear Miss Coleby, forgive my vola- 
tility. Why did you not say he was your 
friend, .and spare my blushes, at this de- 
tection of my erroneous account of him? 
. — That busy loquacious informer, com- 
mon report, was my author ; you may 
therefore guess how easily a story was 
invented, though I scarcely dare expect 
your pardon for my extreme readiness to 
propagate it." 

Helen 
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Helen relieved her apprehensions, by 
ffelliiig her that she thought the repetition 
of any circumstances which rumour had 
afforded her, respecting so apparently 
mysterious an individual, very natural, 

The party now proceeded to Hartvvell 
Lodge/ where Miss Elton, Helen^ and 
Courtenay^ tiDok leave of their friends, 
didugh not till the latter had received a 
pressing and general invitation from Lif- 
ford to visit Hartwell, which Helen sin- 
cerely hoped he would accept. 

Courtenay continued his walk with 
Maria and Helen. Why the latter had 
left Lady Elvira Musgrove, and how she 
now became an inmate with Mrs. Elton's 
family^ he longed to be informed; but. 
Maria's presence restrained his an>uous en- 
quiries. 

When they reached Lemonbrook, he 
asked if she would permit him to call on 
her the following day ? — She hesitated at 
this request; but when he added — *'Can 
you not bestow one hour on your once 

r 9 loved 
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loved brother? — she could no k>ng6r re- 
sist his supplicating "votce^ ^iit appomted 
the hour when she couki most conve*- 
niently receive him. 

A plan had now suggestied itsdf to her 
mind^ which she resolved to execute;^ it 
was to offer lierself a visitor to Mr. MaUefcT, 
for the ' remaining two months that Mrs. 
Elton t:oirtinue4 2tt iaiKmbtoiok. Ifiigrab- 



S«nC6> she fcelicved, wtmhraddit) Maria% 
happrness> and Courtenay -s appearance in 
the neighbourhood furnished a snffidient 
excuse for her remonml. She declared her 
resolution to Maria, who 2^e requested to - 
repeat it to her mother^ with hermotivxs 
for having formed it. It was a subject 
which Helen liad never introduced to Mrs. 
Ehon, nor had she now spirits for such a 
discussion. Maria knew not whether ta 
assent to, or oppose this unexpected plan. 
Helen, however, represented, in such for- 
cible language, the misery she suffered 
from being thus constantly exposed to the 
nak of meeting Courtenay, and the ill 

C 1 effects 



^fleets that those interviews were so certain 
to produce on the minds of both> that 

« 

Maria^ at length, acquiesced in the pru- 
dence of her decision ; and Mrs. Elton^ 
though she lamented the loss of her young 
friend's society^ knew not how to oppose 
her wishes* 



A CRAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

" What is, unheard, the tuneful thrill? 
Or what, unknown^ the poet's skill ? 
What untdmir'd^ a charming mein? 
- Or what the rose's blush unseen ?" 

SaaiffTOvt, 

I\t the appointed hour, the following 
day^ Courtenay was announced, and Helen 
received him with friendly affection.— 
They had now a less afflictive conversation 
than when they met at Bath ; the mutual 
wish to appear more happy than they felt, 
had in some degree the desired effect. 
Courtenay could now, with compo&ure, 
enquire particularly into the present cir- 
cumstances and situation of his friend, and 

*ji HeleUj 
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Helen, prepared for the question, could 
give: him such satisfactory, though evasive 
answers, as felieved his apprehensions for 
her present support. She acquainted him 
with her intention of visiting Mr. Mallett 
during his absence, of which he approved. 
'^ You need fear no interruption to 
this pleasure from me, Helen,'* said he ; 
" I am not anxious to revisit Alvondown ; 
the penalty that awaits my return is too 
severe'to be voluntarily incurred, while a 
plausible pretext for deferring it* can be 
pleaded." 

He enquired if she had fixed the time for 
her departure ? — She told him she had 
written to Mr. Mallett, and only waited for 
his answer, to begin her journey. It was 
consoling to Helen to converse with Cour- 
tenav, without embarrassment, and free 
from agitation ; and when he bade her 
adieu, though he expressed no wish \o re- 
peat the interview, she felt a degree of 
tranquillity that she had long been a 
stranger to, 

b6 Mr. 
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Mr. Mallett '8 letter^ as she expected, 4x:«^ 
pressed the inncenest pleaaitre at the p»OK 
spect of so soon seeing her ; and as she had. 
litlle to prepaie, the next day was^xed on^ 
fm her departure. In the evening Maria 
a^ked if she did not mean to pay a fare-"- 
well visit to the Liffbrds ? 

'' I will be guided by yo«r opinion^ 
whether such a compltmeni is necessary^*' 
she replied. 

'* Undoubtedly it is/' ^aid Maria ; " their 
-4^ivi1ity to you merits such a reUirn ; and if 
you have no objection^ I will accompaay 
yoii thither. Do yoii really think sa 
meanly of me^ as to suppose I could wisb 
to lessen you in the estimation of those 
partial friends^ by such a marked instance 
of disrespect ? — ^Indeed, Helen, you injure 
me ; I have been very weak, but I am« 
learning more firmness; and do not be 
surprised, if, when we next meet, yoia 
behold your now pitied friend a perfect 
misanthrope." 

*' Never, my dear Maria, I am 8EH 

sured," 



sitred/' repHeA HekA; ^'yon have foo 
miidi sensibility ever to becoiM so uMo* 
cial a being. la the general seme (^ the 
word^ I shottld indeed deplore such a pti^ 
vation of your amiable feelings ; but to 
see you pa^ially so^ or rather to find that 
yon had reduced this irritable partiality^ if 
I may be allowed the expression, to the 
controul of reason^ would giye me shic ere 
pleasure/' 

<f All, my dear,"* said Matia, ** but wfceto 
does (rail mortality ever fait this happy 
mean } tlie mHid sickened by ^Bsappoint- 
metft, wMooi quits its fatonrife pursuit^ 
Iviih^t ahjarmg the Tery piinc^ie thaH 
earned % mmI seeking an ^riilidote in the 
opposrte extrtwe/* 

*' Beware ihen, ifiy dear Maria/' Helefi 
wpired, •* of the wedmess that you so ccrt> 
jectly appreciate, aiwl rafher learn to ei^ti- 
-shate the amiable tjtialities of your fHend^ 
viibiaiteed by pas^on or prejuxirce, ftam 
tointert the painful affectibk^ which hehata 
«d ifltbecelifly inifpifed, kilo hatred.'^ 

m 6 '' Yeas, 
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' "Yes, Helen, yoH shall find rae just: 
what you wish, when we meet again/' said. 
Maria, in a voice of agitation, that Helen 
feared an ill omen towards the promised 
information. 

The carriage that had been ordered to 
convey them to Hartwell Lodge was soon 
ready, and they departed. Both Miss 
Lifford and her brother expressed the sin- 
cerest regret at the unexpected intention 
which Helen now expressed of quitting 
Lemonbrook the following day. Georgef 
seemed anxious for an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, but she studiously 
avoided such a tete-a-tete; and after having 
expressed the gratitude she felt for their 
civilities to her, she reminded Maria of the 
arrangements she had to make for her 
^journey after her return, which she said 
prevented her making a longer visit. 

Mrs. Elton and Maria saw the chaise, 
which arrived at an early hour the follow* 
ing morning to convey Helen from Le- 
monbrook, with real regret ; they repeated 

their 
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their earnest entreaties to her to join them 
in London, with which she promised to 
comply ; and after receiving every flatter- 
ing expression of continued reji^ard, which 
the sincerity of their hearts dictated, she 
bade them an aflectionate adieu. 

She had scarcely lost sight of those kind 
friends, when the figure of Courtenay 
presented itself in the road through which 
she passed, evidently for the purpose of 
exchangin*g a parting benediction ; the 
chaise, however, continued its rapid mo- 
tion, which he attempted nSi to inter- 
rupt. 

It was late in the evening when she 
reached Alvondown. She felt a sickness 
at her heart as she passed Mrs. Ashton's 
house; that dwelling contained Courtenay 's 
destined bride. The church and vicarage- 
house next met her view. How painfully 
did those dear objects remind her of her 
beloved parent, and how closely connected 
with that retrospect was tbe still dear friend 
of her heart ! 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mallett had4i>een expecting her some 
time ; he received her with his accustomed 
affectionate kindness. — "Welcome, my dear 
child/' said he; " whatever may have occa- 
sioned this visit, I rejoice to see you,'* 

She could not immediately answer hk v 
salutation, md he led her silently into the 
library, where she had so often, with 
Courlenay,, received instructions from her 
respected parent. Mn Mallett participated 
kk her feelings at thus revisiting these inte-* 
i^esling -scenes, and for some time allowed 
her to indulge them witho^ut interruption^ 
At length he however endeavoured to en-;^ 
gage her attention, by entering on topics 
ihat be tbonghl would interest her.-^ 
Grateful for the genuine sympathy be be- 
llowed, die cxerfed every effort to appeat, 
C)heerfoI. She was fatigued with her j«u»» 
j»ey, and retired early. 

The aparHMnt she used t9 occupy bad 
now been prepared for her reception ; hcrt 
every olivet again recalled the recioUec^ 
tion of past scenes. She spent a sleepless 

5 nightj. 
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nighty and arose ewly ; she walked to tlie 
orchard, and seated herself in the arbour at 
its head. The shrubs and flowers were in 
full bloom. How often had she, with her 
lamented friend, watched their opening 
beauties, and how painfully did the con- 
viction that those days were gone, never to 
yetuTD, strike on her senses! 

On the whhc-washed waJl, at the back of 
the arbour, the following lioes,. which 
Couitetiay wrote with a penci>, on the 
eycnitig when he first declared hknself her 
lover, stiHrefnained; and though rendered^ 
by the hand of time, almoin illegible to 
common observation, Helen found nft dif- 
ficulty indecyphering fhem. 



«*.fiatacie moiBent r Aitt of Mcafveii4K)mblisv 
Hcic Ibadigr ttm, lu» wring tby Aicttai; nay ; 

Still OB my lips imprint tiie safjtd Um^ 
^StiUchJUOBvii^ tool "vntb love's ettUir'ningspty. 
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loved brother? — she could no longer re- 
sist his supplicating i^oice^ Init appointed 
the hour when she could most conve- 
niently receive him. 

A plan had now suggested itself t^ her 
mind^ which she resolved to execute ^ ii 
was to ofFer herself a visitor to Mr. MaUetr^ 
for the ' remaining two months that Mrs. 
Elton continued at lienKmbtoiok. Herab- 
S«ne6> she believed, wtnj id^ add ^o Waaia^ 
happiness^ and Courtenay's appearance in 
the neighbourhood furnished a sufficient 
excuse for her removal. Ske declared her 
resolution to Maria^ who Ae requested to 
repeat it to her mother^ with her motives 
for having formed it. It was a subject 
which Helen had nevci* introduced to Mrs, 
Ehon, nor had she now sqpirrts for such a 
discussion, Maria knew not whether to 
assent to, or oppose this unexpected plan. 
Helen, however, represented, in such for- 
cible hnguage, the misery she suffered 
from being thus constantly exposed to the 
visik of meeting Courtenay, and the ill 

C i. effects 



^fleets that those interviews were so certain 
to produce on the minds^ of both^ that 
Maria^ at length, acquiesced in the pru- 
dence of her decision ; and Mrs. £lton> 
though she lamented the loss of her young 
friend's society^ knew not how to oppose 
her wishes. 



■\. •> 
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CHAP. V. 

*' What it, unheard, the tuneful thrill? 
Or what, unknown, the poet's skill ? 
What unadmir'd^ t charming mein? 
' br what the rote's blosh unseen ?*' 

SatNiTOirt* 

At the appointed hour, the following 
day^ Courtenay was announced, and Helen 
received him with friendly affection.— 
They had now a less afflictive conversation 
than when they met at Bath ; the mutual 

r 

wish to appear more happy than they felt, 
had in some degree the desired effect. 
Courtenay could now, with composure, 
enquire particularly into the present cir-- 
cum^tances and situation of his friend, and 
/' Hji Helen j 
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Helen, prepared for the question, could 
give: him such satisfactory, though evasive 
answers, as felieved his apprehensions for 
her present support. She acquainted him 
with her intention of visiting Mr. Mallett 
during his absence, of which he approved. 

'■ You need fear no interruption to 
this pleasure from me, Helen,*' said he ; 
" I am not anxious to revisit Alvondown ; 
the penalty that awaits my return is too 
severe'to be voluntarily incurred, while a 
plausible pretext for deferring it* can be 
pleaded." 

He enquired if she had fixed the time for 
her departure ? — She told him she had 
written to Mr. Mallett, and only waited for 
his answer, to begin her journey. It was 
consoling to Helen to converse with Cour- 
tenay, without embarrassment, and free 
froni agitation ; and when he bade her 
adieu, though he expressed na wish to re- 
peat the interview, she felt a degree of 
tranquillity that she had long been a 
stranger to. 

b6 Mr. 
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Mr. Mallett '8 letter^ as she expected, 4x:«^ 
pressed the sincenest tpleaanre at the p»OK 
spect of so soon seeing her ; and as she had 
little to prepare, the next day was fixed on 
for her departure. In the evening Maria 
asked if she did not mean to pay a fare-"- 
well visit to the Liffbrds ? 

*' I will be guided by yo«r opinion^ 
whether such a compliment is necessary/' 
she replied. 

'' Undoubtedly it is/' said Maria; " their 
-4^ivi1ity to you merits such a reUirn ; and if 
you have no objection, I will accompaayv 
yoii thither. Do yoii really think sa 
meanly of me, as to suppose I could wisb 
to lessen you in the estimation of those 
partial friends, by such a marked instance 
of disrespect ? — Indeed, Helen, you injure 
me ; I have been very weak, but I ant, 
learning more firmness; and do not be 
surprised, if, when we next meet, you 
behold your now pitied friend a perfect 
misanthrope." 

*' Never, my dear Maria^ I am 8EH 

sured," 



sifred/' replieA Heln ; '' yon have f6o 
miidi sensibiltty ever to becoiM so Ufiie* 
cial fl beifig. la tht gefieml seme (^ the 
wordj I shottld indeed deplore such a ]pri^ 
vation of your amiable feelings ; but ta 
9fee you pa^iaHy so^ or rather to find that 
yoti had reduced tki^ irritable ^rtiality^ if 
I may be allowed the expression, to the 
controul of reason^ would give me shic ere 
pleasure/' 

<f Ah, my dear,"* said Matia, "^ butw^b 
Ams (rail mortality ever fait this happy 
mean } T!fit mitid sickened by ^BsappoiHt- 
meht, 9c9doai quits its favourite pursuit^ 
Iviiheut ab^ariftg the very piiocipie ihsA 
earned iil, &Bd seeking an aciiliderte in the 
^ppposrte extrewfe/* 

»' Beware ihen, ifiy deat Maria/' Helen 
wpired, '*of the wedmess that you socor* 
jectly appreciate, and rather learn to ei^t^ 
-shade the amiable qltialities of your fHend^ 
vnbiaiteed by pasirion or piiejuxlrce> than 
tmitert the painful afiectkm, which hehafis 
«d iMieceiifly iMfpited, into hatred.'^ 

m 6 '' Yeas, 
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"Yes/ Helen, yo« shall find rac just: 
what you wish^ when we meet again/' said. 
Maria, in a voice of agitation, that Helen 
feared an ill omen towards the promised 
information. 

The carriage that had been ordered to 
convey them to Hartwell Lodge was soon 
ready, and they departed. Both Miss 
Lifford and her brother expressed the sin- 
cerest regret at the unexpected intention 
which Helen now expressed of quitting 
Lemonbrook the following day. George^ 
seemed anxious for an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, but she studiously 
avoided such a tete-a-tete; and after having 
expressed the gratitude she felt for their 
civilities to her, she reminded Maria of the 
arrangements she had to make for her 
^journey after her return, which she said 
prevented her making a longer visit. 

Mrs. Elton and Maria saw the chaise, 
which arrived at an early hour the follow- 
ing morning to convey Helen from Le- 
monbrook, with real regret ; they repeated 

their 
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their earnest entreaties to her to join them 
in London, with which she promised to 
comply ; and after receiving every flatter- 
ing expression of continued regard, which 
the sincerity of their hearts dictated, she 
bade them an affectionate adieu. 

She had scarcely lost sight of those kind 
friends, when the figure of Courtenay 
presented itself in the road through which 
she passed, evidently for the purpose of 
exchangin*g a parting benediction ; the 
chaise, however, continued its rapid mo- 
tion, which he attempted ncf* to inter- 
rupt. 

It was late in the evening when she 
reached Alvondown. She felt a sickness 
at her heart as she passed Mrs. Ash ton's 
house; that dwelling contained Courtenay *s 
destined bride. The church and vicarage- 
house next met her view. How painfully 
did those dear objects remind her of her 
beloved parent^ and how closely connected 
with that retrospect was tbe still dear friend 
of her heart ! 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mallett had^been expecting her some 
time ; he received her with his accustomed 
affectionate kindness. — "Welcome, my dear 
child/' said he; " whatever may have occa- 
uoned this visit, I rejoice to see you,** 

She could not immediately answer hk ^ 
salutation, md he led her sHently into (he 
library, where she had so often, with 
Courtenay^ received ioatructions from her 
respected parent. Mr. Mallett participated 
HI her feetittgs at tbua revisiting these iitte* 
i^esUng -scenes, and for some time allowed 
her to indulge them without interruptiojo. 
At length he however endeavoured to en^ 
gage her attention, by ent^errng on topics 
Ihat be tbo«gb4 wo«ld interest her.-^ 
Crratefid for the genuine sympathy be be- 
stowed, Ae exerted every effort to appear 
eheerful. She was fatigued with herjouv*^ 
«ey, and retired early. 

The apartmeat she used to^ occupy bad 
now been prepared for her reception ; hert 
every ol^ct again recalled the reciolIeG^ 
tion of past scenes. She spent a sleepless 

5 nightj. 
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nighty and ttrose early ; she walked to tlie 
orchard, and seated herself in the arbour at 
its head. The shrubs and flowers were in 
full bloom. How often had she, with her 
lamented friend, watched their opening 
beauties, and how painfully did the con- 
victicMi that those days were gone, never to 
yetitrfi, strike on her senses \ 

On the white-washed wall, at the back of 
the arbour, the following litres,, which 
Couitehay wrote with a penci>^ on the 
evcnrng when he first declared himself her 
]over> still remained; and though rendered,, 
by the hand of time, almost illegible to 
cofiim<>n Observation, Helen found ne di&* 
ficiilty in-decyphering fheou 



«* Bemde mowefitr Hll of tIe8veii4M>mblisv 
Hcie ftm% Teti» Hoc wing tby fltetlig ivay | 
Still on my lips impriat the taacA hka, 

. .8lUl€hum;fl^ioaiirttblovc'<cAUv*ning3^y. 
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Dear mutualinterchange of hearts si^ioerei « * ' '-^ 
May no rude shock of adverse fate destroy, - 

Secure in peace, may each revolving year. 

Crown the fond hope of lasting home-felt joy l" 



1 



What a variety of emotions did the per-- 
usal of these almost forgotten lines excite !. 
lost in the reflections which the fond re- 
trospect occasioned, she continued, un- 
conscious of the progress of time, till Mr.- 
Mallett came to tell her breakfast waited. — 
She immediately accompanied him to the 
house, and after breakfast proposed visiting 
all the poor neighbours, whom she had 
formerly known, to which Mr. Mallett as- 
sented. 

Her first visit was to Agnes, who re- 
ceived her with unfeigned pleasure — '^ But 
you do not look as you used Xo do,' Miss 
Helen," said she, after the first salutation ; 
'^I am afraid things do not go as they 
shoved do with you. You have not forgot 

the 
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the ivickedness of that old mischief-makeo 
Mrs. Ashton ; oh, she will meet with her 
reward one of these days! — I assure you. 
Miss Helen, she can scarcely shew her nose 
outside the door, without being hooted at ; 
for all the village hate her as much as they 
loved you and poor master. As to Miss 
Sophy Cremur, whom she is going to make 
Master Percival rnarry^ she is such a sim- 
pleton that nobody thinks about her. — Tis 
hard though— 'tis very hard that such a sen- 
sible good young man should be ordained 
to spend his life with one that has not the 
sense to cry bo to a goose. Poor dear 
Mr. Perciyalj how bad he looked when he 
was last here ! I never shall forget him when 
he said — ' Oh, Agnes, do not talk to me 
;0f past happiness, unless you wish to break 
,my heart!* — God knows how far it was 
from my wish to give him pain !" 

'' I must give you the same prohibition, 
Agnes," said Helen, attempting to smile ; 
/' I cannot bear to hear you talk in this 
^manner; if, therefore, you value my hapr 
. . . piness. 
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pin«s, you will rttvtr ^gaki spe?k -to in* 
of Courtenay." 

*' If I vakff ytour bappki^ias ? — Oh, Mfefc 
Helen, it is cruel of you to me ^n if. 
When you know that I wouM run through 
fire and water to sarve you/' 

*' I do indeed know the wncerity of yotir 
regard for me, my good Agnes,'' she im- 
plied; ^ iand believe me, the greaMJt 
^roof of it you'Gtn now«ffbrd tne, to b]r 
aftp^iding ^is pmnfuliy itrtefesting siA^ 

Ajgnes wiped % leiar that tickled flewii 
lier cheek, and for Ae future promi^fed Yt> 
he silent. Helen spent great part of the 
morning in visiting her village netghlnyin^ 
On her return «he met with Mr. Mallefl^ 
who was walking in pursuit of her. It wsd 
a pleasant morning, and they continued 
their ramble to the cliflf^ that overhung thfe 
fica. Helen heaved a sigh as she passed the 
window from whence Lady Elvira Muft* 
grove first saw her : how far was the recol- 
lection of her then flattering preftsretice 

froxa 
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from |[iving her pleasure ! That kind pa- 
troness now accused her as a monster of 
ingratitude. They proceeded to the point 
from whence she used to descend to think 
on Gourtenay : it was the spot on which 
he bade her adieu^ when be was about to 
quit England. Mr. Mallett read the emo- 
tioos which reviating these well knovT 
scfiBCs excited^ and knew how impossible 
k ^vmnld be to engage her mind -on iauy 
allKR* subject ; ive therefore allowed her to 
iaidiiige her mournful reflections in si- 



AacthcfjT slowly returned^ they perceiveii 
apphnching them Mm Cretnur and Miss 
Aibton^ alteaded by Kartty. The ap- 
pMmnce ^f Helen greatly surprised the 
ladies^ who had not heard of her arrival. 
Bartly bestowed on her, as he passedi^ a 
most inquisitive look> but condescended 
not to notice her by any salutation. 

^'Ble« me/* said Miss Cremnr, ^'who 
could have thpught Miss Coleby would 

ever 
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ever come here again ! I was in hopes Mn 
Mallett had quite turned her oflf^ now such' 
scandalous stories have been circulated 
respecting her conduct to Lady Elvira 
Musgrove. I should not at all like for 
Pejrcival to return and find her here." 

'' Oh, Sophia/' exclaimed Harriet, '' cair 
you reMly be so illiberal as to wish the pooi* 
orphan excluded from Mr. Mallett's pMro- 
nage ! — for my own part, I rejoice at hH 
continued protection. And can you pos^ 
sibly feel apprehensive of her regaining^ 
Courtenay's affection ? — it is, excuse the 
harsh term, a mean*spiri ted fear. Can.you 
submit to bestow your whole heart On aii io'?. 
grate, whose best sensibilities are given t6 
another ? — Exert your resolution, your 
wounded pride, my friend, and spurn the 
wfi^tch that has not sufficient discernment 
to rate your talents and virtues above the 
humble-minded Helen. Indeed, Sophia,: 
I fear you will not answer the description 
I am giving of you, as the heroine of .my 

noveK 
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•novel. If you should prove inferior to the 
interesting character I have drawn, what 
unceasing sorrow will it occasion me !" 

*' And are you really about to commu- 
nicate all the sublime ideas with which your 
cultivated mind abounds to the press?" 
asked Hartly. '' How anxious I feel to 
peruke the volumes of wisdom that your 
prolific brain invents ! May a humble pe- 
titioner hope to succeed in his request 
^o read the interesting manuscript ?" 

" Indeed/' replied Harriet, with an af- 
fected simper, '^ you flatter me too much; 
the effusions of my poor brain do not de- 
serve such eulogiums. However, if you 
will promise to become an impartial critic, 
I will readily submit my works to your 
judgment/' 

'^ Amiable diffidence!*' said Hartly; " I 
should be a wretch, depraved indeed, to 
abuse such generous confidence : but can- 
not your prolific genius produce some little 
elegant composition on the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Miss Coleby ?" 

^' I have 
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'^ r have been thinking of it, I confess,*' 
said Harriet; ^^biit mj muse is sullen ; I 
sometimes vainly court ber favours : how^ 
^ver I will make an effbrt to produce a few 
extempore lines bjr to*morrow morning.'* 

Hartly smiled. — ''How I venerate tlie 
superiority of your genius ! An extempore 
poem, composed in fourteen hours, will 
indeed astonish the learned woHd." 

Harriet again simpered her gratitude 
for the undeserved praise he bestowed) 
perfectly well pleased with which, she 
bade him good night, when they reachei 
their home. The spirited composition 
which Harriet determined to produce by 
the morning, kept her awake the greatest 
part of the night ; but in vain she sought 
her muse's influence — not one line reward- 
ed her toil ; and at length, wearied by her 
unsuccessful efforts, she resigned her 
powers to the oblivious god, whose solici- 
tations began to grow importunate. She, 
however, enjoyed this state of forgetful- 
ness but a few minutes> for her muse, more 

indulgent 
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i&4ulgeiit to her sleeping tlNiai wakeful 
abilities, composed two linrs, which ex* 
cited such, a degree of tuimihuous plea- 
sure, as eflfectually shook off the lethargic 
power that steeped her senses in forget* 
fulness^ 

Aurora's earliest rays had now partially 
begun to illumine her chamber^ and she 
flew to her escriioirey for materials to pre- 
serve the spontaneous composition. Again 
she endeavoured to resign herself* to the 
enbraces of Somnus, but the joy which 
this unexpected success occasioned^ obsti- 
nately persisted in keeping him at bay ; till 
finding that every sleeping and wakeful 
effort was alike unsuccessful towards the 
completion of her poem> she at length de- 
termined to tell Hartiy, that she had slept 
too soundly to recollect her promise to 
him. 

The conviction of her incapacity was to 
herself severely mortifying^ particularly as 
the: approbation of such a correct^ though 
partial critic^ was to have been the reward. 

He 
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He was interesting — nay, his manners were 
most insinuating, and she certainly had 
some reason to believe that he beheld her 
with the eve of affection : what else meant 
the sigh that escaped him the precluding 
evening, when he pressed her hand at bid- 
ding her adieu ? — Oh, could such a flatter- 
itig conjecture be realized ! — would he but 
compensate the many, many bitter pangs 
she had experienced from the neglect of 

m 

his undiscerning sex, how unbounded would 
be her gratitude ! — Its lively effusions must 
surely perfect his happiness. The prospect 
was irresistibly alluring ; it took the full 
possession of her mind, and insensibly drew 
it from the one that had been before pre- 
dominant. 

Fatigued with the restless night she had 
spent, she arose early, and adorning her 
person with becoming negligence, after 
bestowing on her pallid cheek as much of 
the roseate hjie as the morning zephyrs 
might be supposed to produce, she strolled 
to the beach alone. Sophia would have 

proved 
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proved no obstacle to her proposed plan, 
for she was engaged ; besides, she possess- 
ed not sensibility enough to rival her in 
the estimation of a swain of Hartly 's discern- 
ment; and as to fortune, she was con- 
vinced his sentiments were much too libe- 
ral to be influenced by such dross. - But 
should she be fortunate enoiigh to succeed 
in the scheme her imagination h^d con- 
jured up, a third person might interrupt 
the tide of soft sensibility^ that probably 
might, in secret, be wafted to her ear. 

Thus armed for conquest, she proceeded 
to the furthermost point of rocks, where 
she seated herself, apparently fixed in deep 
meditation on tlie smooth expanse before 
her, but in reality watching, with the 
most anxidus solicitude, for the object that 
at present possessed her most favourable 
sentiments. 

How delightful, should chance direct 
his steps to this secluded spot ! — how inte- 
resting, to confess to him the fatigue which 
her delicate frame suffered from «uch a 

VOL. II. » walk ! 
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wgJk !-^the anxious sympathy that such a 
complaint must excite in a bosom of sen* 
sibility !— -the dear — the inexpressible plea- 
sure of being supported by him, while, at 
intervals, he would bestow on her looks of 
the tenderest concern, so far transported 
her imagination, that, forgetful of her si- 
tuation, she sprang from her seat, and ra- , 
pidly advancing towards the sea, she clasp«^ 
ed her hands, and exclaimed with fervour 
— '^ Oh, if it ever — ever should be my 
happy lot— — " 

A grasp, rather unlike the gentle pres- 
sure of a lover s embrace, roused her from 
her reverie, and, mortifying to all subli- 
mity of sentiment, she found herself encir- 
cled by a rustic of the lowest order, — Un- 
conscious of his intention, she threw on 
him a look sufficiently contemptuous to 
annihilate, one of such inferior nature: the 
man, however, continued his hold undaun- 
tedly. 

*' No, no. Miss,", said he, '' you may 
wince and blusteQ«iilI you are tired, we 

. ^/^ shall 
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shall so<»D see who is strongest ; thof I be 
butapopr man, I can do my duty as well 
as ai>other; and I will never stand quiot to 
see a feller creter go for to offer to destroy 
herself, while I can use my limbs to pre-^ 
vent it." 

'^ Unhand me, villain !" loudly vocife- 
rated Harriet, with a countenance and 
voice that confirmed his first conjecture, of 
her being insane. — ^' Do you know who I 
am?" 

" Iss^ isSj I know who you be well 
nough/* he replied; " and I wont leave ye 
till I have seed ye safe in your mother's 
keeping ; 'tis ent much to her credit to let 
ye run about to such out of the way places 
without a guard, I think, since ye beant 
able to take care of yourself." 

** Was ever insolence so daring!" ex- 
claimed the indignant Harriet." '* Fellow, 
you shall pay for this outrage." 

^^ Outrageous, in good faith," answered- 
the man, who now thought himself obliged, 

F 2 from 
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from common hiimaqity, though to hia 
own loss, for he worked by the task, and 
had a family to maintain from his earn- 
ings, to place the poor mazed womitn 
in safety : accordingly he held her arm 
with a firm grasp, and forcibly dragged 
the struggling heroine across the beach. 

It was by this time filled with company, 
and the astonishment which her appear- 
ance, together with her singular escart, 
excited, compleated her chagrin. Every 
individual . turned to gaze on her as she 
passed ; and the expressions of — '^ Strange 
taste !*' — " Happy rustic !" accompanied by 
sarcastic shrugs, convinced her that she 
was accused of sanctioning the raan*s fa- 
miliarity. This idea was humiliating in 
the extreme; and to remove the morti- 
fying impression, she again used most 
violent exertions to be set at liberty, 
which so greatly encreased the mirth of 
the beholders, that she lost all patience, 
and bawled for assistance, in so loud a 

tone. 
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ion§, that twa gentleman, expecting stilt 
greater diversion^ hastened to offer their 
-assistance to the suffering fair. 

The man, however, convinced that he 
had rendered her an essential service, told 
the strangers^ when they demanded the 
lady's freedoniy in rather an authoritative 
tone, very coolly, that the young woman 
had lost her wits, and that he passed in 
the nick of time to save her from drown- 
ing herself. — " And/* added he, " as I 
found her in such a lonely spot, I did 
ent think it safe to leave her, so I corned 
here with her; but if you will be so 
well pleased a3 to zee her safe to her 
mother's, Madame Ashton's yonder, up 
there, in that white houzCy I will lea;v^e 
her, and be much obliged to you in the 
bargain, for this will be a sad hinderment ia 
my day's work." 

Before they had time to answer, Hartly^ 
•with Miss Cremur resting on his arm, 
joined them; and on hearing wh^t had; 

p 3 ^ happened. 
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happen ed^ requested that the lady mighi 
be liberated, and entrusted to his pro- 
tection, which was immediately complied 
with, and the two strangers, ort Whom 
Hartly significantly winked, retired. 

But though Harriet had regained her 
liberty, she could by no means recal 
that pleasing train of thought that had 
placed her in so awkward a situation ; for 
the evident struggle in Hartly's face to 
suppress a hearty laugh, was so unlike the 
solicitude of a lover, on such a distressing 
occasion, that it mortified her even thore 
than his attention to Sophia had done. 

How they came tog^her was a circum- 
stance that did not pass witTiout much 
conjecture. Sophia had never been fond 
of early rambles, and'her assurance to Har- 
rict, that she now talked to meeft her, 
she rather felt inclined to doubt; yet 
surely they colild not have met by ap- 
pointment. Sophia's whole heart ^vas 
bestowed on Courtenay ; how, therefore, 

could 



could she make assignations with another ? 
—no, their meeting must certainly have 
been accidental; and with this conviction^ 
she felt tolerably reconciled: the morn- 
ing's adventure had not, however, turned 
out quite so gratifying as she had fondly 
hoped. 
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CHAP. VI. 

** Twas like a palsy to me when he stept 
Out of the carriage ; he was grown so thin. 
His cheeks so delicately sallow, and his eyes 
Had such a dim and rakish boliowness." 

SOUTRaT. 

J3UT a short time could Harriet console 
herself with the flattering presumption of 
Hartly's attentions being paid to herself; 
it was soon too evident that Sophia was the 
powerful magnet that attracted him ; and, 
strange as it might appear, she was evi- 
dently pleased with his assiduities; and poor 
Harriet again suffered all the pangs of 
unrequited love. Her muse, which had so 

cruelly 



f- » 
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eruelly rejected all her solicitations, she 
now slighted in her turn, and courted soli- 
tude as the only softener of her sorrows. 
Often did she, at eventide, pace the pebbly 
beach, when the sullen murmur of the rol- 
ling billows was congenial to her feelings. 
Long had she wandered in melancholy 
mood, when a youth, of even more pre- 
possessing and. elegant deportment than 
either Courtenay or Hartly, discovered' 
her nocturnal rambles. 

At first he passed her in silence ; but a 
longing, lingering look, as she hastened 
homeward,, bespoke a degree of interest in 
her favour. The adventure dwelt on her 
mind, and prevented her from sleeping. 

The following evening she anticipated a 
repetition of the interview, and comforted- 
with the hope, she could even,, with: 
composure, behold Hartly's attention to* 
Sophia. At length the soft hour of twi- 
light hovered over the earth. — '' Ohhow 
interesting to lovers !*' faintly articulated' 

Harriet^ with a sighi She looked round;. 

f5 fearing,, 
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fearing, yet half ivishing that the de!ar 
object of her cogitations might hear and 
respond the sympathetic breath : she was, 
however, spared the bjushing angmsh of 
having betrayed her sensibility — no re- 
spondent sigh met her ear; in vain she 
studied the most gracefully negligent atti- 
tudes; in vain she stood absorbed in pain- 
ful thought, pensively watching the ad- 
vancing waves, 'till they roughly approach- 
ed, and filled her shoes with their humid in- 
fluence. In vain she shrieked for assist- 
ance ; no friendly arm was near to support 
her sinking franie — no congenial heart to 
commiserate the sufferings that her abstrac- 
tion had occasioned. Dripping and forlorn, 
therefore, she bent her unhappy steps 
towards her mother's habitation, where the 
appearance of Hartly, seated by the side 
of Sophia, and admiring a beautiful full 
moon, failed not to aggravate her distress. 
On her solitary pillow she souglit that 
relief which insensible mankind refused 
her. The inspiring hope that to-morrow 

might 
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might prove more fortunate, at length 
afforded consolation, and she allowed the 
god to shed his poppies around her head. 

The morning at length appeared, and 
again the disconsolate maiden quitted her 
sorrowful couch, and repaired to the beach. 
Fortune now resolved, in some measure, 
to recompense the sufferings she had expe- 
rienced, and sent the interesting stranger 
to walk pensively and slowly by the sea- 
side. Harrie was very near before she 
appeared to notice him : a sympathetic 
fJcream, at this unexpected interview, 
roused him from his reverie. Common 
rivility obliged him to apologize for the 
alarm he had occasioned, and common ci- 
vility obliged her to answer his sahitatiofi. 
A mutual t:harm seemed to lengthen the 
conversation ; he entertained her with the 
description of Marlow Honse, his paternal 
residence, its superlative splendour, his 
curricle and pair, hi^ livery servants, and 
a Vari^y of eteeteras, all calculated to iA- 

F 6 spire 
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.spire his auditor with a high opinion of his 
.respectability. The gay life in which he 
had been condemned to rnove^ had been 
too much for his delicate nerves, and he 
had now sought Alvondown, as a sweet re- 
tirement best suited to his tender spirits. 
Total solitude, indeed, he found little 
likely to restore his cheerfulness; he 
panted for a congenial mind, and in a 
female friend alone could he expect to find 

it. 

This was an appeal to her feelings which 

it would have been savage not to admit; 
she therefore, from mere common huma- 
nity, offered her services in attempting to 
dissipate his ennui, for which he expressed 
the sincerest gratitude. Thus mutually 
pleased, or at least apparently so, with 
their morning's adventure, they parted. 

Hartly was Sophia's early visitor; but 
the preference now gave no pain to the 
happy Harriet ; she had at last found a 

being, whose congenial heart sympathized 

with 
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with the feelings of her oWn, and kindly 
promised to compensate for all the cold 
neglect she had hitherto sustained. 

It was now sufficiently evident that 
Hartly's attentions were far from displeas- 
ing to Sophia, and he flattered himself 
that she would eventually accept him ; he 
well knew that Courtenay's whole heart 
was bestowed on one, whom his judgment 
and feelings, had he suffered himself to 
be guided by their impulse, pronounced 
far superior to Sophia, and indeed to 
every one of her sex; and had she pos- 
sessed a fortune, he would have preferred 
her to any woman in creation, and would 
have left no means untried to gain her af- 
fection ; but devoid of worldly possessions, 
it would have been the highest impru- 
dence to think of making her hi& wife,-*— 
He therefore seriously turned his thoughts 
towards the attainment of Miss Cremur's 
hand and fortune, to which he expected 
-no violent opposition from the indifferent 

Courtenay. 

JLady 
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Lady Elvira, although she at first severe- 
ly blamed Hefen's conduct, felt still more 
indignant against Hartly ; she however suf- 
fered the first effusions of her resentment 
to subside, before she formed a resolution. 
She then investigated his character dispas- 
sionately, and discovered, under the sem- 
blance of every moral virtue, his dupli- 
city and libertinism. Though jealousy had, 
for a moment, obscured the generous sen- 
timents of her heart, and induced her to 
wound the feelings of her friend, she was 
soon conscious of the injustice and cruelty 
of her conduct, and of her friend's inno- 
cfence. 

Candptir bad no sooner reinstated the 

, disgraced Helen in her favourable opinion, 
than she ^ would have acknowledged the 
sentiment, and begged forgiveness; but 
rumour soon announced to her Helen's 

Respectable situation in Mrs, Elton's family. 
At this intelligence her iigpatience to ad- 
dress her was immediately repressed. 
'* She has now/' thought Lady Elvirti, 

'*' found 
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'* foitnd friends who have discernment and 
sensibility enough to protect her. Under 
such circumstances, I canno^ explain my- 
self; assured that she never deserved my 
unfeeling desertion, she will rather think I 
seek to extenuate my conduct to the world, 
and to those who are undoubtedly in her 
confidence, than that my concession pro- 
ceeds from a real conviction of my error. 
^She no longer wants my friendship, and 
the loss of her esteem is but a deserved pu- 
nishment for the injustice of my conduct 
towards her.'* 

Vainly did Hartly endeavour to regain 
his wonted influence over'her; she would 
listen to nothing he alledged in vindication 
of his principles. Had he really preferred 
Helen to herself, and had he honourably 
confessed the sentiment, however severely 
her feelings had been wounded, her recti- 
tude and strength of mind would soon 
have healed the smart, had not the mean- 
spirited hypocrisy, through which she 
tead correctly his innate depravity, ap- 

5 peared 
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peared so -truly despicable ; and with this 
conviction she rejoiced at her escape from- 
such an engagement 

In Miss Cremur Hartly found not so. 
scrutinizing^ or so able a judge; he had 
been avowedly the favoured lover of Lady 
Elvira Musgrove, and the plausible story 
j^;j||ttit he invented, of his having left her 
. Itom the conviction of some misconduct 
which he wished not to publish, she readily 
believed. His prefer£nce was therefore 
highly flattering to her vanity, and she 
beganto fancy that she could even derive 
a greater degree of satisfaction from rival- 
ling a woman of Lady Elvira Musgrove's- 
rank, and acknowledged perfections, than- 
the humble-minded Helen ;. and she could 
likewise enjoy the pleasure of satiating her 
reTenge on Courtenay fully, by putting, 
the law in force against his father. 

Hartly, who saw the marked aversion^ 
with which Sophia beheld Helen, adopted' 
her mode of conduct, and never met this 

her formidable rival without bestowing oa 

her 
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her looks o£ the most insulting contempt. 
Such insinuating behaviour soon made 
rapid advances in Sophia's favourable sen- 
timents^ and he, at length, ventured to 
declare himself her lover. The confession 
gratified her vanity, and she half resolved 
to accept his proposals. When, however, 
she drew comparisons between him and 
Courtenay, the preponderating scale was 
always in favour of the latter; and she per- 
suaded herself, that if the tender passion in 
reality possessed any share of her heart, 
more of the sensation existed for Courte- 
nay than any other individual. He had 
indeed treated her with the most mortify- 
ing indifference ; but would not her con- 
quest prove more complete, if she could, 
by unremitting attention to his wishes, at 
length conquer his repugnance, than if 
she had been the iirst object of his choice ? 
— At any rate, she should triumph over 
Helen, who, though without cause, she 
considered herself bound to hate and per- 
secute^ to the fullest extent of her power* 

A rivals 
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A rival, she however believed, might an- 
swer some good purpose, and she deter^ 
mined to retain Hartly in her chains, till 
Percival should be apprised 6f his inten- 
tion towards her. For this purpose she 
wrote to Courtenay, entreating him, if he 
possessed one particle of affection for her, 

, Vho rested every hope ofhappiriess on him, 
to return to Alvondown immediately, for 
she felt herself unabte longer to endure the 
cruel suspense that his absence and precac* 
rioiis state of health occasioned. 

The letter was dispatched, and soon 
reached its place of destination ; it was a 
summons that threw Courtenay into the 
most distressing state of agitation. Ho^ 
tould he act ? — He was called on to fulfil 

, his engagement to her, who had thus gene- 
rously offered herself and f<Jrtune to him ; 
was it not a strong and forcible claim on 
his gratitude ? — and had he not already re- 
solved to accept it ? — Why then did he 
thus delay to realize his intention? — "It 
must be completed i^ooner or later,*' he 

thought, 
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thouight, '' and I am highly culpable in 
thus procrastinating an event so decisive." 

Without further hesitation he departed, 
and determined to hasten the celebration 
of that ceremony, which had on a former 
attempt betrayed him into such a state of 
imbecility. As he approached the too-inte- 
reisting village, his heart palpitated rao^ 
violently. 

Helen was now Mr. Mallett's guest ; how 
touldhe consent to inflict on her heart the 
bitter agony he himself %xperieticed. Mrs. 
Adhton and his father would insist on a 
jovial day; Mr. Mallett must attend; the 
^ole parish would be apprised of an event 
that had already occasioned so much con- 
versation. — *' No/* he exclaimed, '^Iwill 
tiot be my Helen's executioner ! — nor shall 
the celebration of the ceremony take place 
till after her departure, however importu- 
hatc Tier oppressors may be to effect their 
ptrrpose.*' 

Helen, totally unacquainted with what 
passed in Mrs. Ashton*s circle, was prepar- 
ing 
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ing to accompany Mr. Mallett on an even* 
ing excursion^ when she was summoned to 
the parlour to a gentleman, and she was 
greatly surprised, on entering the room, 
at being accosted by Mr. LifFord> who 
apologized for his intrusion^ butsaid,^ that 
in making a little excursion, the beautiful 
village of Alvondown had induced him to 
deviate from the direct plan of his route ; 
and that he found it impossible to be so 
near Miss Coleby, without taking the li* 
berty of enquiring after her health. She 
received him, with politeness, and intro- 
duced him to Mr. Mallett, as a friend of' 
Mrs. Elton's, which was a sufficient recom* 
mendation to ensure him a favourable re* 
ception. 

He was accosted by Mr. Mallett with an " 
expression of hospitality that evidently 
flowed from his heart, and he could not 
refuse the good man's pressing invitation 
to stay the evening. He expressed an in- 
clination to spend some days at Alvenr 
down, the neighbourhood of which he 

conceived 
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conceived to be highly picturesque, and 
Mr. Mallett's friendly treatment increased 
the wish : he offered to ^be himself his 
guide to all the situations worthy of no- 
tice, and engaged him to spend the fol- 
lowing day at the Vicarage. 

He was true to the appointment, and 
Mr. Mallett fulfilled his engagement to ride 
with him before dinner. Helen presided 
at their simple though elegant repast, and 
Liffbrd thought he had never seen her so 
interesting ; his looks so evidently spoke 
the sentiments of his heart, that Mr. Mal- 
lett easily read them, and rejoiced at the 
discovery of a partiality, which he ventur- 
ed to hope she might one day return. 

An' evening walk was proposed, to 
which Mr. Mallett assented, but recollect- 
ing some business that required his pre- 
sence, he excused himself, and requested 
Helen to undertake the office of conduct- 
ing Mr. Liffbrd. She would gladly have 
excused herself, but common politeness 
obliged her to accede to her friend's pro- 

posal; 
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posal ; sbe> however^ confined the excuraon 
to a very short distance from the^iouse. ' 

An air of embarrassment, which pervaded 
the conversation qn the part of Liflford^ wm 
so conspicuous, that.il led Helen to suspect 
the cause. It was not from vanity that 
such an idea. suggested itself, but the real 
dread of a circumstance which would so 
effectually steel his heart to the merits of 
her friend ; he however introduced no 
topic that could confirm her apprehensions; 
she had therefore no pretext for avoiding 
him,, though she shortened her walk, and 
soon returned to the house. He again 
spent the evening at the Vicarage, and pro- 
fessed his intention of prolonging his stay 
another day at Alvondown. 

Helen, as was her usual custom, arose 
early the following morning ; the weather 
was sultry, and instead of walking, she 
sought shelter in the arbour, at the top 
of the orchard. The appearance of Cour- 
tenay, already seated there, had the effect 
of electricity on her frame. Too much 

astonished 
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astonished to speaki she continued gazing 
on him, till he advanced, and taking her 
hand, apologized for the fright he had 
occasioned her. 

'' Forgive me, Helen, it was not my in- 
tention to surprise you ; I wished to see 
our good Mr. Mallett, and I thought this 
the most likely hour to find an opportunity 
of conversing with him alone. I know he 
is an early riser, and on hearing he had not 
left his bed, I wandered to this spot, to 
ivait his arrival." 

*' You have indeed surprised me, Cour- 
tenay/' she replied ; " but you are ill," 
she added, in a voice greatly agitated- 

The remark was indeed just; his eyes 
were sunk, and his form miserably wasted : 
a hectic glow, indeed, painted his cheek, 
but the hollow cough, which he vainly en- 
deavoured to suppress, too fatally disclosed 
the nature of his complaints. 

" lam not very well, Helen,'' he replied, 
while his burning hand confirmed the re- 
mark ; *' but my native village will per- 
haps 
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haps restore my health. The conviction 
of your happiness would do much for me : 
tell me candidly, Helen, * have you not 
found an object less unfortunate than your 
Courtenay, on whom you now bestow 
your affection ?" 

What can you mean?'* she asked. 
Do my words require an explana- 
tion ?" said he. " Is it possible that Mr. 
Lifford can follow you hither, without 
some sentiment warmer than friendship, 
and would he be your solitary companion 
without some encouragement ?*' 

*' Oh, Courtenay, can you indeed be- 
lieve my heart so lighlly bestowed ? — Do 
not pay yourself so ill a compliment; had 
it been so vain a thing, your discernment 
would have withheld you from an effort, 
or even a wish to gain it." 

" Pardon me, Helen,'' said he, " I deserve 
your reproof; but indeed circumstances 
have sadly spoiled my temper — a poor ex- 
cuse perhaps you will think for imperti-^ 
nent curiosity. I ought to rejoice at the 

prospect 
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prospect of seeing you united to a worthy 
man ; but still this nature is refractory ; I 
cannot swallow the bitter potion prepared 
for me, without various distortions. Shall 
1 confess^ Helen^ that a sort of lingering 
hope^ 'that our prospects will brighten^ 
inost forcibly clings to my heart. Miss 
Cremur sent for me, and 1 now find, for the 
purpose of rousing my sleepy faculties by 
the attention of a rival. Should she really 
give him the preference — dare I hope it ? 
-—Gracious Heaven, if she should ! — and 
some unforeseen means of extricating my 
father occur, what years of bliss might we 
hot anticipate V 

His last words called the tears to Helen's 
eyes. Courtenay's altered frame seemed 
not destined to endure its mortal taber^ 
nacle even many months ; what then had 
she left to wish for in this world ? — If, 
indeed;, she could be his — if such a tie 
-could be sanctioned by duty, though but 
for a moment, it would afford the melan* 
choly consolation of receiving his dying 
' VOL, II. G breathy 
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tnreath, uncensured by the world. But how 
toiild such aii i5*cnt be realized ?--^Should 
Sophia marry Hartly, and oW Mr. Courte- 
nay be thrown into prison, how severely 
would Percivars conscience upbraid him 
for neglecting the offered ransom i 

Theappearance of Mr. Mallett, walking 
slowly up the orchard^ aflbrded her aa 
opportunity of retiring. Courtcnay's prc^ 
sence was a restraint to the feelings it had 
excited^ and she longed to indulge them 
alone. Courtehay was rapidly approach- 
ing that blessed ah^de where his sufTerings 
would be fully recompensed. Could sht 
then regret the transition from wretched- 
ness to perfect bliss ? — He deserved un- 
ceasing felicity, and such would be his re^ 
ward in that world, where justice cannot 
w^vcr: how selfish then to lament the ex- 
change ! — Yet nature, whose language 
cannot be suppressed, spoke in her tearful 
eyes and sad heart, on which rested the con^- 
viction that she must bid Courtenay (as far 
as respected this world ) an eternal adieu ! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



^ For what ftvail vast heapt of gotd. 
When Death hii awful writ shall tend f 
Though Folly swell) and Pride look cold^ 
The masl^^ust drop, the &rce must end." 

Do»tLaT*8 ColUcHon* 

A FAk different scene passed at Mrs. 
Asfaton's. Harriet hari^ for the first time 
in her life, received overtures of marriage, 

» 

which flattering propdnal catne from the 
interesting stranger. It was far too pleas* 
ing to require a mmnent's hesitation ; her 
dear mamma's consent, indeed, had ndt 
been ^ed, for old people are so mefoe- 

c 2 .jpary. 
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nary, that a world of time might be wasted 
in finding his rent-roll of estates, &c.&c. ; 
and nasty worldly-minded attornies must 
be employed to bestow on her a jointiye, 
as if she doubted her dear Burnby's honaur. 
She was resolved to convince him that she 
harboured not such an injurious thought ; 
the marriage ceremony was therefore to be 
clandestinely performed, and mamma sur- 
prised into happiness. 

The declaration that had thus determined 
the most important event of her life, took 
place in the evening, and -chased every 
inclination from her sparkling eyes^ to 
resign their lustre to the poppy-shedding 
god. 

After a sleepless night, therefore, she 
arose with the situ, determined again to 
court the favours of her tardy muse, who, 
on such an occasion, she doubted not 
would aid her wishes. How indeed (o 
.begin, or what sort of a- subject, to strike 
out, was fgr some time doubtfuL. At 
length, however, she determined to sing 

ber 
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hiCr virgin sorrows at quitting the mater- 
nal roof; and after many fruitless efforts, 
the following fine was committed to 
paper — 

AUs ! p6or, haplos, lovelorn maiden, 

r 

Sophia, whose energies were awakened. 
by an equally interesting subject, and who 
had seen Courtenay ^slowly pass the door, 
determined to excite his jealousy by. a 
flirtation with Hartly, whom she had ap- 
pointed to meet She.hastened to Harriet's 
room, for some ornaments of dress that- 
had been left there, determined to render 
herself as irresistible as possible. Haniet, 
seated at her desk, the solitary line at the 
tDp of the paper, and her pen full of ink, 
suspended mournfully over it, could not^ 
fail of exciting the risible faculties of her* 
friend. 

'* Your paper is stilt destined to retain 
its snowy hue unsullied, I fear, my dear,*' 
said she; 'Mndeed your muse is inexor- 
able, Harriet, and I would resent her in- 

G 3 suiting 



soltiiig contempt with becoming dignitfr 
and turn my thoughta to a more interest*^ 
lug and less forbidden subject. From mj 
>vindow, which you know commands the 
beach^ I have seen your interesting incog- 
riito, and were not my whole heart already 
ecgroasedy I know not but hi^ very appear- 
ance would induce me to bestow on hini a 
corner o£ it. But come and relieve j^isr 
suspense; lie is. i^orrowfuUy pacing :%k^ 
beacb^ fondly hoping to be blessed witlli. 
the presence and conversation of his be^ 
lt>.\'ed.'* 

*f Is he ?'* said Harriet, starting from 
her pensive attitude ; '' then I will go stoA 
speak comfort to his Wounded heart Oh 
Sophia^ the dear bliss of being beloved by 
an amiable object ! — Would you not gladly 
exchange your cold swain for such a Mark 
Antony ?'* . . .. 

V Not quite so cold as you may con- 
ceive/' replied Sophia, somewhat piqued 
at the comparison; and without waiting till 
Harriet bad equipped Jkerself, she has- 
tened 
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teaed to join th« apparently enamourecl 
Hartly. 

Courtenay, whose nights wexie generally 
restless, had thai n^orning risen early^ and 
was returning from a long walk^ when he 
met the party. Sophia was well attended, 
he therefore considered it unnecessary to 
join her. : Her heart exulted at the jea- 
lousy which she doubted not tbis^ meeting 
would excite in his bosom; for though 
conscious ha did not feel^ the*warmth of 
affection for her tliat she wished tt^ in^pire^ 
^t littleness of mind- which knew 4io basis 
for any earthly action but self*lave, or the 
prospect of emolument could not con- 
ceive it possible for a sincere and steady 
attachmenir to exist for so destitute a being 
as Heleii^ from a union with whom no* 
thing but poverty and distress could be ex- 
pected to result. Little indeed was . she 
aware of the bliss she was bestowing on 
him; and that though he felt it his duty 
to preserve his father from public disgrace, 
buman nature revolted at the sacrifice he 

G 4 was 
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was about to offer. Nor did she suspect 
thati as he passed her^ and discovered 
Hartly to be her escort^ a ray of hope 
darted unbidden across his mind. Fain 
would he have flown to Helen with the 
interesting tidings^ but propriety refused 
him this consolation^ and he returned tp- 
his father 'Sj where^ in his own apartment^ 
h^ was at liberty to indulge his solitary re^ 
flections. 

Lifibrd was an early visitor at Mr. Mai- 
If tt's ; he found the good man and Helen 
at breakfast^ and was prevailed on to share 
the repast. 

. ''Your acquaintance of the beau monde 
would pronounce you degenerated to a 
very rustic/' said Mr. Mallett, *' could 
they behold you breaking your fast, at 
an hour when they are retiring to rest 
their wearv bodies, after the excesses of the 
night." 

'' Siich are the world's perverted cus- 
toms^ I confess. Sir/' he replied, *' which 
I, as well as my associates in theory, con- 
demn. 
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demn^ although we want resolution' to se- 
parate from the multitudinous stream ; 
who indeed shall set on foot a reformation 
with the least hope of success ? That we 
ihay individually adhere ta. the rules that 
nature has prescribed, is most certain, but 
how few have resolution to endure the. 
shock of ridicule, which is so sure to be 
levelled at singularity of every denomina- 
tion T'" 

, *^ And to what cause can we impute this 
dread of ridicule but imbecility of mind ?" 
asked Mr. Mallett ; /' singularity in a good 
cause oughtsurely to be supported with 
firmness; for though the affectation of ec- 
centricity in trifles betrays both. pride and 
weakness, it deserves not those harsh epi- 
thets, when only adopted in opposition to 
folly/' 

*' I grant the justice of your argument. 
Sir," Lifford replied; '' but so totally dif- 
ferent are theory and practice, that though 
I could now declaim with the utmost seve-r 
rity against the barbarous inversion of 

G 5 natural 
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natural hours^ were I in London^ and re»* 
quested to dine with a friend at eight 
o'clock^ I should^ without scruple^ accept 
the invitation. Indeed^ to resist this uni- 
versal custom would be to exclude myself 
from all intercourse with the world, sin'ce 
fashion exercises despotic sway aver thet 
polite circles, and 

* All were not made for one, but one for aQ :* 
• < • 

And in my opinion,- exclusion from civi-r • 
lized society will produce worse effech^ 
than accommodating ourselves, in sotoe 
degree, to its rules; for surely the polite- 
ness that teaches us to diBTuse our plea- 
sures is more likely to meliorate the 
heart, than that seclusion which deprives 
the individual of a sharer, in his pursuits,, 
and contracts his heart within the narrow 
bounds of self-interest/* 

'^ This is pursuing the argument to exr- 
Iremes, Sir,'' said Mr. Mallett : " I ap- 
prove not of a hermit's life, nor the ex- 
pnlsion of social affections, but with mo- 
3 deration 
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deration I would prefer solitude^ both in 
a religious and moral point of view. It 
gives us leisure to study our own hearts, 
and if we have suflBcient firmness, affords 
us the opportunity of chastening our evil 
propensities, and encouraging the pro- 
gressive growth of such as are good/' 

"I cannot altogether agree with you, 
-SSr/* said Liffbrd ; '' few people, I be- 
lieve, perceive their errors, without a 
clearer mirror than their own judgments 
can furnish them with. In mixed society^ 
if the talents and conversation of- our com* 
panions please us, we naturally endeavour 
to ^ render ourselves agreeable to them— * 
this wish keeps our faculties on the alerts 
for we dare not expect that indulgence to 
our imperfections from ; others, which we 
bestow on ourselves; and I likewise think, 
that though polished mann^rar may, and 
frequently do, conceal all the desti'ilctive 
passions of which human nature is capable^ 
yet as those baleful enemies are too apt tb 
iJold dominion over the mind in all its va- 

G 6 rious 
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rious situations of life, the habitual recipro- 
cation of external civilities will do more. 
t3wards eradicating them^ than that apathy 
to the pleasures and pursuits of others^ 
vhich solitude is. so apt to create." 

" I fear/' said Mr. Mallett, " that in the 
most polished circles, suavity of manners 
more frequently proceeds from highly 
practised dissimulation than innate philanr 
thropy. Perhaps to superficial observa- 
tion, there is little difference betwe.en ar- 
tificial kindness and the real oveif^flowings 
of a benevolent mind; nor in our iiidiscri?- 
minate intercourse with mankind is a 
stricter scrutiny necessary : but in my 
opinion, the habit of practising, deceit has 
at greater chance of hardening and contract- 
ing the heart, than oT^Glnistening and im- ,, 
proving it. In retirement duplicity can 
answer no purpose; we look around us, 
with unprejudiced eyes; candour reprer "* 
sents every object as it really is; and if me- 
ditating in the ample field of nature does 
not make the heart better^ I think we shsjl 

vainly 
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vaihly 6xp6ct its amendment iii crowded 
halls or stately palaces." 

" You judge from your own feelings. 
Sir/' said Liffbrd, '' which no circum- 
stance or situation could pollute; but un- 
disciplined mindis, I thinks acquire, in so- 
litude, a fastidiousness and obstinacy very 
hostile to urbanity of manners, or libera- 
lity of sentiment." 

" You are becoming personal in your 
applications/' said Mr. Mallett, with a 
smile ; " it is therefore time to drop the 
argument; I however confess with grati- 
tude, that nature has implatited no very 
evil propensities in my composition; I 
therefore claim no merit to myself for 
„ ihcir expulsion, though were such a task 
requisite, I. would seek solitude, and not 
crowds for the performance." 

Liffbrd. readily acceded to Mr. Mallett's 
hiiit, and entered.on* a less argumentative 
topic, in .which Helen could bear her part. 
In the course of the day he found an op- 
portunity of declaring to her the favour- 
able 
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able sentiments with which she had in- 
spired him. Vain, however, were his im- 
pnortunities ; she declared her inability to- 
ueturn his regard, although she expressed 
her gratitude for his flattering preference;: 
but while she spoke; a sigh for the unrc-* 
q[uited love of poor Maria escaped her. 

Convincedj.by the firmness with which 
she spoke, that her heart was irrevocably^ 
bestowed on Cdurtenay, he ceased to im- 
portune her; and Mr. Mallett saw with pain 
the rejection of his suite. He had encou- 
raged an idea that the hopelessness of her 
attatchment might induce her to use strong 
iafiethods to eradicate k, and in Liffbrd he* 
perceived every quality requisite to conci- 
liate her affection. He ventured gently to 
Itad to the subject as they pursued their r 
eA^ening walk. 

" Can yoii^ wish me^ to prostitute my 
vows, my dear Sir?" she answered. '^ I 
could Teel no inducements but selfish ones 
to accept his generous ofifer, and how hu- 
miliated j&bould I be in my own eyes^ were 

Ilo 
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r to att on such interestod principles ! the 
cold friendship that I could bestow^ would 
be a poor compensation for the worthy 
heart he offers me/* 

" Shall I venture to style your ideas 
romantic^ my dear ehild?" said Mr. Mal« 
lett, ^' Lifford knows hew you are situ- 
atedj and he is well aware that your heart 
is not so lightly bestowed as to be easily 
withdrawn frotn the object that so long^ 
possessed it ; but he would accept you^ 
liotwithstanding this mortifying convic- 
tion, if you would receive his addresses.—^ 
So implicitly does he rely on your good 
sense, and rectitude of principles, that he- 
is assured, gratitude for his «nTar}'ing at- 
tention would in time inspire a warmer' 
itentimenf. With respect to disparity of 
circumstances^ I hope, my Helen, that you 
have con<]irered'' the pride which you onc6 
confessed the • superiority of your dssow 
ciales ex.cited. Benefits conferred by a 
truly generous heart, can never, with 
justice, create such a sensation ; for so 

far 
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far from exacting dependent' submission/, 
genuine beneficence seeks opportunities of 
bestowing favours, when they will be felt 
as obligations, and recoils from the shadow 
of becoming burthensome. A fellow-crea- 
ture, in any degree dependent on a feeling 
mind, will, from • that very circumstance, 
^cite sympathy .and affection; and wilh 
respect to little inequalities of temper, we 
roust bear each: others infirmities in every* 
situatiohr'* 

- " I have practically proved that I admtil^ 
the justice of your argument. Sir," said* 
Helen ; *' had I not done so, I should never 
have been a& inmate in the families oC 
Lady £lvira Musgrove and Mrs. Eltonj 
but surely a warmer sentiment than grati- 
tude is requisite for the person whom we 
promise to love and honour, at the sacred 
altar ; nor could any motives justify me to 
myself, were I atsuch a place to practise 
deceit." 

Mr. Mallett perceived how repugnant 

to her feelings was the subject; he therei- 

t fore 
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(ore dropped it. On their return to the 
house^ Helen received a letter directed tm 
her in an unknown hand ; she immediately 
o]>ened it^ and found that it conveyed the 
important intelligence of Mr. Clemments' 
deaths and expressed her sister's anxious 
wishes to see her immediately at T . . 

'' My dear Emily has at last the antici- 
pation of some happy days," said Helen, 
while she put the letter into Mr. Mallett's 
hand. 

^'Itk repugnant to our feelings to rejoice 
at tlie death of a fellow-creature/' he re- 
plied, when he had perused it, '^ but it is 
scarcely possible to repress a sensation 
of pleasure at the tidings this letter com- 
municates. Poor Mrs. Clemments' trial 
has been severe, and the patient resigna- 
tion with which she has endured it, will 
now, I Jiope, be rewarded with years of 
happiness. Yon, ray Helen, are the friend 
who can most essentially contribute to her 
comfort, and I doubt not but your efforts 
to elTace the recollection of her past sor- 
rows 



"■^: 
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rows will do much towards alleviating yotir 



awn.*' 



HeTen endeavoured to hope so too; 
however, for the present all selfish consi- 
derations were lost in the pleasing con^ 
rlction of her sister's returning happi- 
ness/^ 



'I 
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CHAP. vni. 

^ New ht ^m bim muI ^HIm I fotsii 
All aaiure wears & clMnge, 

TIm tfluie riiijc terns wsapt in glot»» 
And «vefy pUce looks strasge.'* 
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JL HB following morning Helen prepared 
for her departure. It would be cruel to 
leave the village without bidding poor old 
Agnes adieu ; she therefore arose early to 
visft her. On entering the cottage, the 
clack of four or five female tongues asto- 
nished her with the violence of their voci- 
feration, and some minutes elapsed before 
they perceived her. At length, however, 

every 
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every throat was extended^ to announce fo- 
her the wonderful tale ; aind she was re-^ 
peatedly obliged to request that one only 
would speak at a time^ before i^he could at 
all understand them. 

The circumstances that had caused such 
universal clamour, and thrown every gossips 
bf tht village into such commotion^ were 
no other than the elopement of Miss Cre- 
mur with Mr. Hartly» and Miss Ashton with 
an unknown geptleman^ in two chaises, 
that had waited at Mrs. Ashton's door a full 
hour, and had driven off esTactly as the 
church clock struck four that very morn« 

ing. 

Agnes could not conceal the joy which 
this information had afforded her. — '^ My 
poor dear Master Percival/' said she, " will' 
be Miss Helenas husband at last ; you see 
that what's ordained will come to pass, e'en- 
though the devil stands at the door^and-for 
sariain Madam Ashton is very little better 
than one of his imps, for all the employ-- 
ment of her life was making mischief; and^ 

now^ 
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'HOW she's paid off in her own coin, for 

•ishe thought to have managed Miss Sophy's 
fortune; though there it would have been 

'the biter bit, as a* body may say> for Mas- 
ter Percival, gentle as he is, would have 

rbeen too deep for her. As to her own 
daughter^ she's l&ped off with nobody 
knows who; but she was always a romance- 

- like young lady— too wise to know any 

'thing about her neighbours^ or any other 

ifolks." 

** But she's gone off with a great squa»e," 
said one of the neighbours; '^ and they 

-say he has got more solid gold than Farmer 

. Sinker's ^waggon could carry off in a day ; 
and hjs sarvant says that the very sauce- 
pans and teakettles are all made of solid 
silver." 

" Aye, aye, he may talk, and so may 
his sarvant," said Agnes, " if any body's 
fool enough to believe em; but poor Miss 
Harriet was a harmless young lady, and 

• I'm sorry ^or she after all." 

Helen's feelings so entirely overpowered 

her 
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lier at this unexpected intelligence, that 
she could scarcely find breath to ^ek if the 
account was really true ; . and Agnes, who 
now discovered her emotion, dismissed the 
rest of her ^u^ts, that she might endea- 
vour to raise the di'ooping spirits of h^r 
dear yiouhg lady. . > 

" I am so happy/' said she;, '^ that I 
shan't be myself again this ntontb, to think 
that after all the wickedness th^t hath been 
batched to separate Master Percival and my 
sweet Miss Helen, they should come toge- 
ther/V 

^r Do not be so sanguine in your expec- 
tations^ my good Agnes," s^id Helen;- 
'^believe not that such happiness is in 
istore for us. \^hat will nowbecome of old 
Mr. Courtenay ?" 

^^ Let the old brute go to prison, ''-she 
replied, ^' where he deserved to be long 

''.Silence, Agnes,'* quickdy interrupt^ 
Helen, '^I will not hear you talk thus; 
however Mr. Courtenay ha& acted, Percival 

knows 
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"knows the duties of a son> and I applaud, 
I venerate his conduct ; and I am well as- 
sured that his heart will be stung with re- ' 
morse/ when he hears of the event which 
^11 prevent him from fulfilling his engage* 
ment to Miss Cremur/' 

'^ Oh, you are too good — you are both 
much too good for this world ; but God 
i^illone day reward you. I must, how- 
ever, rejoice, indeed Miss Helen I must--- 
if.you kill me I can't help it — at Mr. Per- 
civaVs escapl?/' 

As^soon as Helen had in some degree 
recovered her loomposure, fehe related to 
Agnes the circumstance that had occasion- 
.ed her visit, and now obliged her to quit 
the Vicarage. 

The account threw Agnes into almost 
frantic joy. — ^' Miss Emily delivered too !"" 
— It was incredible— th^ joy was too much 
for one day 1 — She should then, perhaps, 
see her once more before she died; that 
blessings followed by the marriage of Mas- 
ter Percival and her dear Mt^s Helen, 

would 
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ivould complete her earthly happiness ; 
and at that moment she could not admit 
one particle of sorrow, even for the de- 
parture of her dear young lady. 

Helen's ideas were too tumultuous for 
her to reflect one moment seriously on th^ 
strange events of the morning, till on her 
return to the Vicarage, she met Courte- 
nay. The emotions 'Which contended in 
his bosom were sufficiently evident; for a 
moment they flushed his pallid cheek with 
an appearance of health. 

'' Helen — my own Helen, it is now no 
crime to call yoa so,'" said fie, in a hur- 
ried accent, " what is reserved for us ?— v 
may we not venture to hope? — Surely' 
something more than the accidental oc^ 
currences of life is visible. We Will not 
despond ; the same hand that has, so un- 
expectedly, rescued me from perjury, 
may still bless us. Imagination has already 
been busy. I must instantly procure some 
employment ; and who knows but I may 
Still, by application, procure sufficient to 

put 
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put me in possession of the dearest treasure 
on earth/' 

His emaciated frame, and the weakness 
which even the slight exercise he was now 
using, sufficiently evinced, drew a sor- 
rowful sigh from the heart of Helen. 

" You cannot endure much exertion 
now, Courtenay," she replied; "we must 
therefore, for the present, attend wholly 
to your health. The removal of that heavy 
load of sorrow, that has so long oppressed 
you, will, I doubt not, tend greatly to its 
restoration ; and when this happy effect is 
produced, you may think of application 
^ to business. But come, you shall accom- 
pany me to. Mr. Mallett's; he has, I doubt 
not, .heartl the interesting intelligence, 
and will decide on some plan for us.*' 

Courtenay readily acquiesced with this 
proposal, and they slowly proceeded to 
the Vicarage, where they found old Cour- 
tenay, lamenting his evil destiny to Mr. 
Mallett. 

"Oh, Percival, Percival," he exclaimed, 
"Vol. u. h on 
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on seeinghisson^ '^ what will become* of me? 
lam ruined past redemption! — The law wiR 
be put in force against me^ and I shall end 
my wretched days in prison, for I havfe no 
means of paying the sum of five thousand 
pounds, which I appropriated to your 
service, when you quitted England, from 
Miss Cremur's fortune. I don't deserve 
much tenderness fromyou, Percival,! know 
I don't ; but you were always a good boy, 
and I hoped would have extricated me 
from this difficulty, especially as the debt 
was incurred on your account/* 

'' Is it possible," asked Mr. Mallett^ 
'^ that Percival's equipment could have cost 
five thousand pounds ?*' 

Percival, who well knew that the sum 
had not been expended on him, but who 
apprehended that his father would descend 
to a falsehood to support his assertion^ 
prevented his answering, by saying — " It 
is now of no' importance how the money 
has been bestowed ; my father is Miss 
Cremur's debtor, and I am responsible to 

him 
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him for the amount, which how to pro- 
csure I know not. But how could the 
event, which has now taken place be pre- 
vented, when it was never foreseen, nor 
even suspected ? " 

*' Had not you been such a poor chicken- 
hearted fellow,'* said his father, ^' when 
you went to church to be married to Miss 
Cremur, all these evils might have been 
prevented." 

^'If the repugnant feelings that subdued 
Percival's fortitude, when he had resolved 
to make so severe, so noble a sacrifice, be 
an imperfection of nature," said Mr. Mal- 
lett, "what sentiments can actuate the 
heart to reprove so amiable a weakness ?*' 

" You are severe upon me, Mr. Mal- 
lett," replied Mr. Courtenay ; " I know 
you love Percival, and he deserves your 
partiality, for he' is a worthy young fellow, 
and merits a better fate; but what can his 
poor old father do ? destitute, helpless, 
and in danger of ending his days in prison ! 
: — I am sure I have a proper paternal affec- 

H 2 tion 
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tion for my son, but self-preservation is, 
after all, the first law of nature. Could I- 
devise any means to cancel this debt, I am 
sure I should wish him very happy, and 
would readily give my consent to his mar- 
rying Miss Coleby; but what is to be 
done ? we are all poor, and it would be 
worse than madness to form such an 
union.'* 

Percival looked sorrowfully on Helen, 
while a deep sigh escaped him ; it was too 
much for her feelings, and to conceal her 
emotions she left the room> and walked 
slowly to the arbour, at the head of the 
orchard, in which she flung herself, atnd 
indulged the tide of sorrow that pressed so 
heavily on her heart. The disorder that 
so evidently ravaged Percival's constitu- 
tion recurred to her recollection with its 
fullest force, and she exclaimed with bit- 
ter agony — '^ No, I never can be his ; he 
is rapidly approaching the period of all 
mortal sorrows, and I shall be left in this 
vale of misery to deplore his loss !'' 

A half- 
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A half-suppressed groan at that moment 
enoraMd her attention, and she was sho( •.- 
cd to perceive that Courtenay had hc:\vd 
her soliloquy. A tear silently rolled clc».vn 
his cheek; he sat down by her, and tnkiiiu 
her hand, he said — " I had anticipaied a 
<lifferent scene, my Helen, when 1 hcnrJ. 
of Miss Cremur's elopement. On tijls 
hallowed spot," proceeded he, looking at 
the almost illegible inscription on the wall, 
/' I hoped to renew my vows of constancy 
-to her, who since the moment when those 
lines were written, has alone possessed my 
heart ; but that amiable friend, whose so- 
ciety I hoped would in this world reward 
my sorrows, teaches me a better lesson — 
she teaches me to anticipate an intercourse 
in happier regions. Never till this mo- 
ment have I been sensible of my danger; 
you have now convinced me of the futility . 
of my earthly hopes. If then my doom is 
sealed, let me employ the intermediate 
time in endeavours to fortify my Helen to 
Blipport the event with firmness." 

H 3 Helen, 
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Helen^ painfully sensible of her indis- 
cretion, in thus unguardedly discovering 
to him the stroke of impending fate, which 
he had not till then suspected^ vainly 
strove for words to comfort him — they 
died on her lip5, and she remained in si- 
lent anguish, till the presence of Mr. Mai* 
lett in some degree relieved her distress. 

The chaise now waited to convey her to 
her sister ; she therefore prepared for hef 
■' departure. Her farewell to Mr. MalleYt 
was afTectionate ; but when Courtenay si- 
lently kissed her, and led her to the chaise, 
her emotions were perfectly indescribable. 
— ''Is not this a final adieu?" her eyes' 
seemed to ask, when they turned towards 
him. He understood their expression, and 
brushing off a tear that stole down his 
cheek, he requested her to renew their 
correspondence. — " As a friend, Helen^ 
you will not rc;fuse me this indulgence," 
he added. 

Helen readily acquiesced ; to. leave him 
in his pre&cat state of debility, witho«t 

the 
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the chance of Shearing whether his health 
amended or deelined, was an idea most 
cruelly painful, and she rejoiced that he 
had proposed addressing her. As the 
chaise drove from the door, her eyes 
strained to take a last view of her beloved 
fiiend; nor could one external object recal 
her from the state of abstraction into which 
she sunk> at leaving the much-loved spot, 
till she reached the habitation of her sister^ 
ivhose woe-worn countenance excited her 
truest sympathy. 

''My dearest Emily!'" and ''My be- 
loved Helen !*' was all that their feelings 
vould permit them to express^ at the first 
moment of their meeting. Mrs. Clem- 
ments, however, soon recovered her com- 
posure, and she welcomed the beloved 
sister, from whom she had been so long 
separated, with the sincerest hospitality, — 
The patient acquiescence with which Mrs. 
Clemments had for so many years obeyed 
the will of her arbitrary husband, was now 
so far settled into habit, that it seemed to 

E 4 have 
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have subJued all her natural propensities. 
She had been accustomed to submit, till 
she was scarcely sensible of an independant 
idea ; and Helen was not long in discover- 
ing that she was governed entirely by her 
daughter. 

Mr. Clemments had, by his miserly con- 
duct, amassed a large fortune, which, ex- 
clusive of a handsome annuity reserved for 
his wife, the young Emily was to possess, 
without restriction, when she came of age. 
Her father had grudged the expence of ^ 
genteel education, and she being a high- 
spiiited girl^ whose mind was wholly un- 
formed, had long governed the family, 
{her father excepted) with despotic sway. 
Her mother had superficially taught her 
English grammar, and the French lan- 
guage; but so totally unequal was Mrs. 
Clemments to exercising a proper autho- 
rity over her, that she never learnt more 
than her vivacious and childish imagination 
considered agreeable, Her disposition was 
naturally good, but Helen had been ^some 

time 
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time an inmate in the family, beTore she 
discovered her real merit. Helen at first 
beheld her with an emotion of pity and 
concern ; but at length she made some 
progress in her aunt's affection, who per- 
ceived, that though habitually self-willed, 
she possessed no natural obstinacy; and 
anxiously wishing to set on foot a plan of 
reformation, she proposed taking her en- 
tirely under her own tuition, to which pro- 
posal Mrs. Clemments readily consented. 
She believed her sister well qualified for 
the important task; she therefore dis- 
claimed all interference, and promised to 
turn a deaf ear to every complaint which 
Emily might make against her aunt's disci- 
pline. 

The confinement and fag of almost con- 
stant application to some useful branch of 
learning, was at fir*st extremely irksome to 
Emily ; but when she found that com- 
plaints to her too-indulgent mother were 
no longer availing, and that she must either 
obey her aunt, or live in an almost total 

H 5 state 
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•State of seclusion from the family, she soon 
became docile, and, by the proficiency 
she made, evinced a greater quickness of 
parts than her aunt believed her possessed 
of. 

Mrs. Clemments perceived with delight 
her daughter's progressive improvement, 
which perhaps contributed, more than any 
other cause, to banish an habitual gloom, 
,that on Helen's first arrival hung perpe- 
tually on her countenance. So long had 
Mrs. Clemments been accustomed to pass 
her hours in almost entire taciturnity, that 
it seemed to have become a part of her 
real disposition, and so reserved did she 
appear to Helen, that had not the strong- 
csf ties of affection influenced her conduct, 
she might have been inclined to seek ano- 
ther residence. The house too wa« com- 
fortless in the extreme, for Mr. Clem- 
ments had considered every article of fur- 
niture, beyond what absolute necessity 
required, luxury and extravagance ; and 
Mrs. Clemments had been so long accus- 
tomed 
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tomed to confine her wishes to her posses- 
sions^ that she forgot the deficiency. — 
'Helen^ however, at length, by her aflfec- 
tionate and unremitting attentions, found 
the way to her heart, and mutual confi- 
dence endeared them to each other. — 
Helen was permitted to follow her own 
taste with respect to furnishing the house^ 
which was soon rendered commodious and 
genteel. 

Thus employed, the hours now passed 
swiftly. Helen sometimes heard from 
Clourtenay, who constantly comforted 
her with the assurance that he was better; 
'for though she feared entirely to credit 
his assertion, her heart told her he would 
not deceive hef. But though she w^as so 
much engaged with her sister and niece, 
she had not lost her partiality for solitude. 
There were moments when her heart 
sought to unburthen itself, and when the 
presence even of her dearest friends was 
obtrusive ; and she would frequently calm 
her agitated spirits by wandering on the 

h6 banks. 
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banks of a river, overhung with woods^ at 
a short distance from the town. The path 
seemed deserted by all but herself, and it 
was therefore her favourite haunt. 

She wandered one evening further than 
was her usual custom ; but the weather was 
serene^ and, unconscious of the progress 
of time, she ascended a hill, which com- 
manded an extensive prospect of the adja- 
cent country, which was highly pictu- 
resque. Helen professed not herself a 
poetess, but she had sometimes been in- 
duced to express the ideas with which na- 
ture's luxuriant scenery furnished her 
mind, in verse ; nor could she now resist 
inserting the following lines in her pocket- 
book :— 



Bfight orb of day, whose broad refulgent blaze 
Behind yon western hill now slow declines. 

Still o'er the skies, with crimson tinted rays. 
Thy radiant influence through mild »ther shines. 



r Sweet' 
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Sf^eet ev'ning, welcome; o'er the thirsty hwn 
Thj hoT*ring mists in dewy show'rs difFose ; 
7*he weary world, from painful toil withdrawn^ 
' Seeks thy calm hour, its mortal cares to lose. 

Now o'er the sod with pensive steps I rove^ 

Where IbiflHiagination loves to stray, 
Where sense enraptur'd magic charms can prove. 

While on the heart wild fancy's visions play. 

What words can paint the bighly-pictur'd scene ? 

What glowing language nature's charms reveal. 
Whose richest robe bedecks the sparkling green. 

While circling woods the distant hills conceal ? 

1 hrough the lone vale yon river's crystal stream. 
Slow and majestic marks his devious way. 

Now lost its course— now seen a shadowy gleam, 
Till shelving banks its surface wide display. 

Adown the verdant plain, and woody dale. 
See, interspers'd, the mud-built walls appear, 

Skreen'd from the Summer's sun, the wintry gale. 
Whose inmates poor^ no dire assassin fear I 



An4 
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And yonder cot, whose modest roof retir'd^ 
Scarcely the penetrative eye can pierce— 

Peaceful reueat ! unenvy'd, unadmir'd. 
Where dwell no rankling pride, no passions fierce. 

Whilst here, in unison, the world'M^pooe, 
With sacred rapture fills my siatdiBpeflrt» 

Feelings no languid utt'rance can disclose» 
And souls congenial can alone impart. 



Thus employed, the shades of night 
began to obscure the surrounding images, 
before Helen was aware how far she was 
from home. The moment the recollec- 
tion recurred to her, she pursued the road 
that led towards the town. The moon had 
now arisen, and its meridian splendor was 
intercepted only at intervals by the pen- 
dent branches that overhung the pathway. 
How often bad she felt the mild influence 
of a similar scene, heightened by the so«- 
ciety of her dear unfortunate Courtenay ! 

— the 
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the interchange of ideas was more exta- 
tic amidst nature's luxuriant scenery at 
such a moment, than language could ex- 
press. Fondly, though painfully, did the 
retrospect of those blissful days press on 
her heart, >i||^> untamed by present sor- 
row, and unsuspicious of future ill, the 
genuine effusions of innocent vivacity en- 
livened their conversations. Those mo- 
ments were now flown on the wings of 
time, never — never to return ! 

The footsteps of a man following her 
disturbed the train of her reflections, and 
recalled to her mind the impropriety of 
her unseasonable ramble. She quickened 
her pace, but had proceeded but a short 
way, when th^ stranger overtook her, and 
enquired if he was then in the road that 
led to T , from whence he had strol- 
led, by way of killing time. 

Helen was astonished at the sound of* his 
voice, and on turning towards him, the 
moon distinctly delineated the features of 
Ilartly. He was no Jess surprised; and tbe 

moment 
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moment he made the discovery, exclaimed, 
with great apparent pleasure — " Is it 
possible ! — am I really addressing Miss 
Coleby ?" 

Helen, who had not forgotten his recent 
contemptuous behaviour, H^lied coolly, 
that he was not mistaken. 

" And will not Miss Coleby condescend 
to recognize her old friend, Hartly ?" he 
added. 

*' Memory is not always sufficien'tly te- 
nacious to retain the impression of those 
for whom we profess to feel a friendship, 
under every change of circumstance,'* she 
replied. 

'* This is an unkind retort, indeed," 
said he. ^* You allude to the constrained 
coldness I was condemned to practise 
towards you previous to my marriage. You 
are sufficiently aware of the narrowness of 
mind that actuates- the conduct of my wife. 
The poor thing took a fancy to me, and it 
would have been barbarous not to have 
accepted her offered affections; and in- 
deed. 
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deed, after my breach with Lady Elvira, 
and my still more severe disappointment 
respecting you, my beloved Helen, I 
cared not much what became of me; and I 
thought, if I did sacrifice myself, it would 
be prudent to # ffer my vows at the shrine 
of Plutus, particularly as the penalty was 
only to keep on terms of civility with a 
dear silly creature, who mistook vanity for 
love in her own tender composition, and 
whose happiness and good opinion could 
always be purchased with a set of new rib- 
bons, or some other trifling gewgaw. I 
speak to you in confidence, Mis^ Coleby ; 
lam sufficiently convinced of your discre- 
tion, and you know enough of my fair 
bride, to admit the justice of my descrip- 
tion." 

^' Insult not justice with such unhallowed 
lips/' Helen answered ; '' I wish for no 
apologies respecting your behaviour to 
myself; and if I did, can you believe I 
would accept them at your wife's ex- 
pence ? Whatever may have been i)?y 

opinion 
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opinion of MissCremur, I regret sincerely 
the lot to which she has condemned her- 
self — a severer one than that of spending 
her life with an unprincipled libertine, 
she could not have chosen/' 

'' Take care, He'en/' heietorted; "I may 
avenge myself for this contemptuous treat- 
ment/' 

Helen now indeed iKgan to tremble; 
still far from home, and in the power of a 
man, avowedly devoid of principle, pru- 
dence whispered that she had been to 
blame in using such acrimonious expres- 
sions, and the language with whiph he 
now began to insult her confirmed her 
fears. Silently she for some time conti- 
nued to proceed. This contemptuous 
treatment provoked him to such a degree> 
that he at length rudely seized her, and 
embracing her with violence, exclaimed— 
^^ By G — d this is too much ; you add con- 
tempt to insult, and I will be revenged in 
the way most agreeable to my inclina^ 
tions/' 

Helen 
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Helen loudly screamed^ and struggled 
violently to regain her liberty; but he was 
too strong to be resisted^ and she began to 
supplicate his compassion^ when the sound 
of approaching footsteps obliged him to 
quit her ; and as he had no wisfi to measure 
swords or cudgels with an antagonist^ for 
that such he should find every man of 
common humanity^ he entertained no 
doubts he declined the rencounter by a 
precipitate departure. 

" Protect ! — save me if you are a human 
being !" Helen loudly vociferated. 

Her voice produced an exclamation of— ^ 
^* Good Heavens ! Miss Coleby, alone and 
in distress, at such an hour, and in such a 
place V 

He flew immediately to support her, and 
Helen was sincerely rejoiced to find her- 
self accosted by Mr. LifTord. Some mi- 
nutes elapsed before she could recover her 
composure sufficiently to thank- him.— ^ 
When her terror had n little subsided, sbl^ 
however related to bim the circumstanci; 

that 
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that had given Hartly an opportunity of 
insultin'T her. Lifford's unexpected appear- 
ance likewise required an explanation ; 
and he accounted for it by telling her 
that he had accompanied Mrs. and Miss 

•Elton to T-^^ , who anxiously wished to 

see her, and who had determined on the 
plan of surprising her with an unexpected 
visit, which they flattered themselves would 
afford her real pleasure. 

They reached the town that evening, and 
immediately sent to inform Helen of their 
arrival ; and they were not a little dis- 
appointed at learning that she was from 
)iome. Despairing of the pleasure of 
seeing her that evening, therefore, Liffbrd 
had wandered to the banks of the river, 
and had been induced, by the mild se- 
renity of the weather, to pursue his walk 
so far. 

Helen sincerely rejoiced at the prospect 
of embracing her beloved friends, and fpr 
a moment forgot thie^surmises which Lif- 
ford might naturally encourage respecting 

the 
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the situation in which he had discovered 
her. The conviction of impropriety in 
wandering so far from home at so late an 
hour^ however, soon recurred, and forcibly 
struck her mind; it caused a degree of 
restraint which she had never before expe- 
rienced in Lifford's company. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. .; 

"The honey-moon is scarce declin*d» 

But all the honey of their mind 

Is gone, and leaves the sting behind." 

BODSLEY's COLLECTlOir. 

1 RULY affectionate was the meeting be^ 
tween Helen and her friends, the Eltons, 
The perilous situation from which Liffbrd 
bad rescued her was recounted. Maria 
certainly rejoiced at her friend's escape; 
but she could not help remarking with a 
sigh, that Helen had been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in meeting with so gallant a protector 
* as Mr. George Liffbrd. 

Helen looked at her with raournrulsym- 
pathy;i, and beheld her cheeks suffused with 

6 a crimsoa 
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a crimson die. " Maria's unfortunate 
partiality for LifTord still exists, then/' 
thpught Helen^ with an emotion of sincere 
regret. 

LifFord had a friend in the town of T , 

whom he had long promised to visit ; he 
had therefore embraced this opportunity 
of fulfilling his engagement, for the plea- 
sure of accompanying Mrs. and Miss Elton. 

The circumstance was hostile to Maria's 
peace ; vainly had she flattered herself that 
she was the inducement to his journey. — 
Helen's presence in ten minutes convinced 
her that a stronger magnetic power had 
attracted him ; and though before she left 
Lemonbrook, she had believed herself ef- 
fectually cured of her unfortunate predi- 
lection^ the pain she now experienced con- 
vinced her the wound had been but 
imperfectly healed. 

Helen, who knew . her friends would be 
truly welcome to Mrs. Clemments, pre- 
vailed on them io promise that they would 
become her guests the following day, when 

Lifford 
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Lifford proposed paying his respects to the 
gentleman to whom his visit was intended ; 
which arrangement being settled, and an in- 
vitation sent to Mrs. Clem m en ts, Helen con- 
sented to spend the evening at the inn. 

Maria had a thousand things to say to 
her friend, and in cheerful converse passed 
great part of the evening; the only inter* 
ruption to their enjoyment was a noisy 
party in the next room, whose clamour 
sometimes quite drowned their voices, and 
at length became so tumultuous, as to con- 
vince them that a quarrel had succeeded 
the boisterous mirth which at first assailed 
their ears. 

They had scarcely time to comment on 
the strange assemblage of sounds that now 
poured on them, when the door burst open, 
and two terrified females soujght shelter 
from the impending storm. To the asto- 
nishment of Helen, she beheld in them the 
persons of the two brides, Mrs. Hartly and 
Mrs. Burnby. 

An equal portion of surprise was visible 

ft 

in 
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in their features at this unexpected recog- 
nition. 

'* Can it be possible !'' Harriet exclaimed. 
'^ Are we really soliciting protection of 
Miss Coleby and her friends V* 

Sophia sunk on a chair^ wholly unable 
to speak; and Harriet's eyes were instantly 
suffused ih tears. 

Liffbrd^ to whom the scene was wholly 
inexplicable, flew immediately to the apart- 
ment from whence the ladies proceeded^ to 
enquire the particulars of the affray; where 
te found the two bridegrooms quarrelling 
on the subject of precedence. Hartly rested 
his claitns to importance on his great con- 
nections^ and the rank he had always held 
in society; while Bumby boasted of his 
immense possessions^, which Hartly told 
him, he believed, lay in the land of pro- 
mise. T(iis raised the ire of the offended 
hero, who used such tart language as was 
immediately recriminated with interest. 
From words they at length proceeded to 
blows^ which sent the ladies shrieking from 

VOL. ji^ Ji the 
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thesecne of action. Bxitxiby had hit his 

adversary a violent blow across the itdse^ 

who was prfep^ring to return it when Lif- 

ford entered the room. His pre^etice haH 

the apparent eflfect of petrifaction on th* 

Astonished Bui'nby; his high-sounding words 

were suddenly arrested^ anU h^ stood like i 

culprit expecting sentence from his judge. 

" Do my eyes dfecdVe me!" exclaiiiied 

Liffofd^ not less astdhished than the im- 

thoveable statue before hith; ''<>r do I 

really behold my old i^rvant in the petMh 

of thiis gcntlettian, into whose preseiice t 

have so rdddly intruded myself?" 

The contempt ^hich Hartly befote fek 
was'now iricreasied fo'its fullisl extent. 

'^ I appTatid thlat fertile g^niuis/' said ke^ 
'' that could furnish .your imagination with 
such brilliaht itttages; to enumerate itsTist 
A jpoifeessions far exceeds the extent of my 
poor abilities. A *t6wh afad ediiritry house, 
the latter ilituated in Airshirie, Surrounded 

• - , . . . * 

by art immense park, corifraining a ^p6ni 
plentifully stocked with ^Id and sil**r 

iish. 
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•fish, are, however, pretty conceits that 
still rest on my recollection. I thank 
yon. Sir, for the alluring bait you 
offered me; but the waters are now be^ 
come too clear for it to take effect. Your 
hundred acres of arable land, and the ex- 
cellent br^ed of cattle grazing the surface, 
produce a fine prospect in the distance; 
we will say nothing of the barren heaths, 
♦hat now, TathermaUa-propos, rise above 
this highly-cultivated estate, and obscure 
4he view; the half-yearly sum of two thou- 
Band pounds, arising from funded property, 
may be easily deposited in a ^ide-pocket 
of the imagination.** 

Burnby, who could not recollect a sylla- 
ble to defend himself, or to deceive his late 
master, slimk qufetly out of the room, 
and left Hafrtly master of the field. To the 
latter devolved the office of communicat- 
ing the intelligence so lately received to 
the unfortunate Mrs. Burnby : to those 
possessed of sensibility the task might have 
been irksome; butHartly (since no advan- 

1 3 tage 
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tage was likely to accrue from such a de^ 
ceptioii^ felt no inclination to play the 
hypocrite on the subject of refinement. 
He, therefore, abruptly repeated to the 
weeping Han-iet, the mortifying degrada- 
tion of her husband, a finer subject to 
display the delicacy of Avhose feelings could 
not have occurred; she hid her tearful eyes 
in the bosom of her beloved Sophia, who^ 
heart, however^ felt no symjpathetic emo^ 
tions. 

" I am sorry for your misfortune, Har- 
riet," said she, in a tone of the most frigid 
indifference; ''but it is no more than Mr. 
Hartly and myself have, from the very first 
commencement of your acquaintance, ex- 
pected; indeed, long before you were mar- 
ried, we had some very substantial reasons 
for believing him an impostor/' 
4f^ " And could you, the dearest friend 1 
have on earth,'' asked Harriet, '* suffer me 
to fall into a snare, prepared for my de- 
struction^ without one warning hint ? Was 

this 
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this affection ? Indeed; J ndeed^ Sophia, I 
wonld not have served you so cruelly ! *' 

*' Why, my dear/' answered Sophia, '' I 
saw how violently you were in love with 
him, aild I thought admonitions wpuld 
answer very little purpose: besides, I feared 
that if you were really prevailed on to 
4TJect his offer, it might have induced you, 
by way of retaliation, to publish my intend- 
ed elopement with Mr.:Hartly ; and I knew 
your mother sufficiently to be aware that 
if the le^t intimation of my design should 
be communicated to her, she would leave 
no means untried ta frustrate it; and 
surely you cannot blame me. for thinking 
of myself before I benefited my friends ?"^ 

Harriet immediately dried her tears, and 
in an emphatic tone repeated these. lines: - 

Thus driTes self-love, thro' jast and thro' uajust» 
To one man's power, ambition, lucre, lust. 

r 

" Miss Coleby," she added, ^' how can 
you look thus compassionately on the 

X 3 wretch 
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wretch that has so deeply injured you?* 
Oh that I had> unbiassed by prejudice^ 
sodgbt youff friendi^hip and counsel^ how 
different vrould^my pursuits then have 
beenr 

Helen truly sympathized in Mrs. Burn^* 
by\s distress^ .notwithstanding^ the rancour 
with which she had heretofore been per^ 
secufed by her; and she strove; by every 
means^in her power^ toallexioM its poig* 
nancy; she besought the compasi^oa of 
her sister and Mns. Elton; and thdy weis 
induced by her intreali^s fo promise their 
iBsistance in entricatin^ tfae^ unfortunate 
offerer fro 01 her truly deplorable silud« 
lion. 

The circatmsiances that led ta this scene 
were welt knowa tO; the whole p^rty^ who 
warmly applauded Helen's generosity. It 
increased Liffbrd's admiration to a dange* 
reus extrenie; and Maria heaved a sigh of 
pleasure, half mingled with regret, when 
she thought on the effect it would produce 
on his heart: they all, however, united 

'" their 
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thfiiT endeavours to console the sorro.wi^g 
Harriet. Mrs. Clemments offered her an 
apartment in her house^ ti^ her mother 
could be prevailed on to receiyje her, whic^ 
she gratefully accepted; and Sophia^ siur 
cerely rej^oiced to be so effectually relieved 
froror a troublesotne guesjt, ivho, she con- 
i^9^j had some claim to h^ friendship^ 
congratulated her o;i the 9cquisiti<m of her 
new friends with the most frigid indiifeic 
tnwy IKisbed hfuc cp^liy good nighty ^nd 
4fpwt:94i WGQ»ppni^ by hpr bwband. It 
was proposed ii^\ j^rs. Jp^ltp^ fhouk^ thp 

feU^waig 4ayy 9Mx9^. ^ Mtfr tQ ^rs. 

Alston, i(K behalf of h^r repentant a^d 
tffii^ed daughter. Hielea feU^ tfiat to |^v^ 
lakeh thia.tiask on h^xselii would hav^ the 
a;iif)iearanget>f exulting in hi^r dvitress; ?he 
thought tgta it might be. 1^^ HMy tQ prq- 

duc^ the d^^irefl efifect than ii^pfiered by a 
sti^ang^n 

Mrs. AndMis$'^ltQQ ful^Ued their ea- 

gaigementto became Mn. Cl^mm^^^^'S^^^ 

tbH 9uccf^dk^il^i 9n4 U&md became ap 

1 4 inmate 
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inmate in the house of the friend to whom 
Ihis visit was intended. Mrs. Elton neglect- 
ed not her promise tt> Mrs. Burhby; sh^ 
wrote to Mrs. Ashton^ representing iti strong 
terms the distressed situation of her daugh* 
ter. Respecting the effect it might pro- 
duce on the marble heart of her mother^ 
Harriet entertained a thousand fears ; she 
too well knew her pride and revengeful 
disposition^ to be sanguine in her hopes of 
^success^ and Helen^ though she sttove to 
comfort her^ internally acknowledged the 
justice of her apprehensions. ' 

Mrs. Hartly^ who thought that a fareWell 
visit to her friend would be polite^ called 
at Mrs. Clemments's the morning before she 

quitted T , and was immediately shewn 

into the parlour^ where she found the whole 
party assembled. As her visit was intended 
to express condolence^ she Considered it 
necessary to touch on the subject; and the 
compliments of salutation had b^en scarcely 
exchanged before she abruptly Said; '^ Lam 
sdrry for your misforlunj^^'my'^esHr Harriet; 

indeed^ 
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indeed^ I wislv you Jiad not been so preci- 
pitate; but to be sure, you have no one to 
blame but yourself. I hope your mother 
■will receive you ; though I must own I 
rather doubt it; for you know she has just 
cause to be very angry. Thank God, I had 
no parents to . consult, so that my con- 
science is perfectly clear on that head: 
but iudeed the difTerence in the connexions 
we have formed is so very striking, that I 
should stand acquitted before any parental 
tribunaL I hope, Harriet, although you' 
have made no provision' for yourself, that 
your husband will not absolutely take your 
whole fortune ; for your mother has often 
told me that her income is very limited, in- 
dependent of your's ; and if you should be 
obliged to give up all you possess to such 
9 mean wretch, how very hard it will be on 
her to maintain you on her small means. — 
I really pity you, my dear, very much, and 
wish I could do something to relieve you ; 
but you know I am now entirely dependent 
on my husband, who, even befpre this dis- 

I 5 «overy. 
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covery, expressed his disapprobation of 
your codduct.** 

^' Compassion such as- y our's, Mus. Hart- 
ly/' said Mrs. Elton^ '' must indFsputably 
prove a sweet cordial to the afflicted heart; 
let me, liowevef, warn you, that the censurC' 
you now so fiberally bestow, may one day 
be recrimiiilied. Those who, in the sun^ 
^ shine of prosperity, can so unfeelingly 
exult oyer the distressed' (who, though; 
more unfortunate, have been but equally 
culpable with the reprover), will surely 
haVe th(<ir reward." 

'' Deaf, what have I said that can be dis- 
agreeable ?" asked she; *' \ am sure I did 
not mean any unkindness — I have; only 
spoken my sentiments, and I do not see^ 
why I should be afraid to do that in any 
company/' 

'^ Those sentiments that' only beti'ay z 
depravity of heart, might, with decency, 
be suppressed/* answered Mrs; Elton. ^' I 
have yet met with few who made their 
boast of a hardened disposition, which con- 
vinces 
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vjnce^ t)S }I)i9t ^qaiable propensities are suf- 
ficiently reverenced, even by .those who 
possess th^p) not^ to texi^ite a yf'}sh, at leasts 
for th^ reputation," 

Mrs. Hartly, ^ough ^he di4 not fidly 

iEPariks^. fiyis con Yin(e4 she h$td been very 
radely treated ; she firose to depfirt^ though 
not without remarking, th^t the next time 
4ahefxerted hersielf to peifoj-^a 4 friendly 
9Ctimj.it ^Quld be .reqieiyed;,v^ith v^orp 
,gr^tud0.v; .:. . . 

Harriet w^^ too much 4jfitff sse4 ^9 .^^' 
fempt answering; hut her cpimtenanc^ 
^eocpressed her. gr^kude to A^rs. £{tf^n, 
' .JjiflTord, ithft^gb. he v^s^^^njinftHy thp 
visitor of Mr. Serwent, spent almost thp 
.whole €^. his time ^t M^^ jG^emoajeuits's;. 
0nd though 'He)en jstudiotjsly avoided an 
exclusive conversation with him^ he one 
^dfty surprised her unexpectedly^ . jyj^en he 
renewed-the subject that he had irvf/'odac^d 
.while she was ¥r. rvlallett's gue§^ rAsppof- 
ing his parti^ity for h.er. Wijfb-her.fprmpr 

i.fi/ firmness. 
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a 

firmness^ the' declared her inability to 

■ 

accept him. 

^' I am, then, most peculiarly u»fortu- 
nate,*' said he ; *' you are the only womaH 
on earth to whom I ever felt an attachment, 
and I believe you hare Been su^ient q{ my 
disposition to knbw that pliabifi^y is not 
its prevailiiig traft. I have' therefor^- no 
chance of solacing myself for the loss of 
one betoved object, by transferring my a& 
fections to another; my tot, therefore, 
yoa have positively decided : and since I 
shall ever prefer 'yonr friendship to the 
ivarmest sentiment? of regard from any 
other vfoman, I tinst yott will not with- 
hold from nle the treasure I so 



prize. 

"Do not form a* hasty decisfon,*^ said 
Helen, '' which,- if I am to^ believe what 
you say, disappointment may at this mo- 
ment dictate, and which, in a* cooler hour, 
sober judgment will condemn; Suppose 
it were possible that chance should throw 
in your way an amiable, young woman, 

whose 
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Tvhose heart was, unwillingly, your captive^ 
and who had, without even the hope of a 
.jetunr, and . before she was sufficiently 
aware of the danger to suppress it, centred 
her prospects of happiness in you/' 

" I cannot believe any female breast^^ in 
which I could wish to inspire a congenial 
sentiment, weak enough to center its pros- 
pects of happiness on so fi^agile a founda^ 
tion,'* he replied. " I know not indeed 
what inference you would have me draw 
'from your hint, but so little do I wish to 
possess the affection of any woman on 
earth, except yourself, that I have no la*- 
dination to believe such a circumstance 
possible. Consult your own hearty and 
tell me whether, when it is wholly occt^ 
pied by one dear object, you thiiik it pos- 
sible for die partiality of another to create 
an interest sufficiently strong to obliterate 
that first impression ?'* 

Helen would have answered that grati- 
tude might effi^ct such a change, had ndt 

her 
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fier feelings so powerfully contradicted tlie 
'Assertion. The qiiestioa related iso exactly 
to her awn situation^ that she durst mxT 
▼enturc to answer it at all.. 

The situation of Mis. BumBy strong 
interested tiie wh^le- circle with witom ^he;^. 
Ibr the present, .re«d^d. Her husband had 
-wrilten, to rrquesc tier to returcn lOi Jhdm^ 
Msoring her that if she would comply with^ 
%is')irishes^ he .would treat iier with the- 
grecit^t kindness^; but that if she continuedv 
to iresist his importunities^ he shotrld put 
4be law in force, and take possession of her 
"fortune, allowing her only a • limited in^ 
coine. - .■.';. 

Anepistle^sb disGorda;ntto<tevet»y senti- 
•ment that filled the romantic iieart of 
Harriet^ excited the most poignant distrptss. . 

Never^ till now, had she, fpr a moment^. 
Ifost the darling hope of reposing on a> 
sympathising breast, that could understand 
and participate in all her finely-imagined' 
Ifeelings. Innui^rable were the ideal fa- 
brics 
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tries of felicity which fancy hM erected 
cm thfs subject r amd' in B^irnby she had 
fondly believed all her hopesr realized.*-^ 
How cnieHy^ then, were her prmpecls 
blasted, when she found herself united to a 
wretch, whose low extraction was the lea^t 
of his laults t — He had* most villanousTy de^ 
ceived her, and now iadded to* the injury, 
by bis mean-spirited threats to seize her 
fortune, as if he considered such palhy 
trash a compensation for the loss of her 
affection. 

To associate with suchr an insensible^ 
bFutei'i^s absolutely impossible ; and in a: 
state of the greatest anxiety, she awaited 
her mother's answer to Mrs. Elton's letter. 
It at length arrived ; and she perused the 
foIlD*Fing eontehts. 



"^ Mks* Burnby, 

''After the prudent step- 
yo^i have taken, you;iiad> no doubt, evci'y 
3 reason , 
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reason to expect re-admiuance to > mj 
bouse. I $m your mother, 'tis true, .and 
most sincerely do I wish I could resigi^;^h)e 
tie; for as to my retaining the least gfain 
of affection for you,, you have reckoijed 
without yoisr host if you expect it: Yifxu 
are now no more to me than your hopefial 
husband; and! sincerely hope and prif 
that you may be miserable together. 
^*' After your little inheritance is q>ent, 
you may both go to service ; and perhaps 
your loving spouse may make interest for 
you at one .of the places from which het 
has been formerly discarded. You haifoe 
reduced me to beggary — but I scorn to 
complain to such a monster of ingrati- 
tude. 

*' Sarah Ashton." 



Unfeeling as Helen had ever believed 
Mrs. Ashton^ she could ttot have conceived 

any 
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any human being so totally devoid of 
natural feelings as to insult an only 
child's distress with such acrimonious lan<- 
guage. 

'^ What will become of me ?" exclaimed 
the sobbing Harriet, while she hid her 
aching temples in Helen's bosom, after the 
perusal of her mother's inhuman epistle. ' 

'^ Do not give way to this despondency,** 
said Helen ; " you are now with friends, 
who will not desert you, and who will 
adopt some plan to render you independ- 
ent of both your husband and mother ; the 
former will be obliged to contribute to 
your support, and we must endeavour -to 
procure a situation for you where you can 
assist yourself" 

Helen, though she strove to console 
Mrs. Bumby with cheering prospects of 
the future, remembered, with regret, the 
obstacles that had ever withheld Mr. Mai- 
lett from suffering her to eat the bread of 
industry when her circumstances were, in 

some 
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apme c^^ects^ similar. JjLeac coDidolence 
IvaiSj {ov th^ presenti eo^tirely lost on Mrs. 
S^rnby^ A^hose sorrQ\H ^emed so entiuely 
puerile, that Helen at length left l^i; ^Of 
l^erself^ till ibe first p;^o;^y^ pX her g^ief 
had subsided. 

in the course of ^ few hoiirsrshe ho^we^er 
retujr^ed t^ her> ^nd was surprised ta find 
her ffiiploy«d U^ Wi^Wst^. Not doubting 
but that she was ei^eavouring. to depire^ 
»te h^ molher's; virat^ b^ ^ Iffliifibiiie and 

^g^mi^ fo 4^fiH^ t»er ^it^w Ai? wr 

^er h^nd the f^»nQwiag:li^e^ whiqh. ^^ 
^^^lared the 4isti^ qf thfi pr^^^J^ mpoke)^ 
had dictated: — 

M, can the 0Nid- niatcmalt>reMi 

Voider » i^eai'f eye^.^ 

■ • 

HeTetP 
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Helen loved not to gixe pain^ and to 
have added to Mrs. Burnby's at the pre- 
sent moment would have been savage; 
otherwise she would have freely declared 
her entire disapprobation of sa unprofit- 
able an employment; she, however, re- 
fumed the lines with great gravity^, and 
without a single remark. 

Helen, among other plans, which, with 
her friends, she had concerted for Mrs. 
Bumby's future support, had suggested a 
boarding-school ; for which purpo^, could 
any substantial hopes be encouraged of 
its success;, Mr. LifTord, Mrs. Elton, and 
Mrs. Clemments, had declared their readi- 
ness to supply a sufficient sum of money^ 
which proposed scheme Helen now re-^ 
peated to Harriet. 

No occupation could he more conge- 
nial to the romantic imagination of the. 
latter. 

** Delight^l task, to rear the teste thought ; 
To teach the young idea how ta thoot t" 

In 



V- 
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In one minute^ fifty systems of education 
crossed her mind^ and she would have es- 
sayed at declaring her opinion on the 
subject in verse^ had not Helen's mortify- 
ing silence respecting her recent compo- 
sition^ led her to suspect that its merit was 
not altogether so conspicuous as she had 
flattered herself. 






CHAP. 



tf ^ 
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CHAP. X. 

^ fhe virgin gave for her reqactr» 
Th? god that sits at marriage feast. 
He^ at their invoking, came. 

But' with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 
And in bis ^land, as he siood^ 
Ye might discern the cypress bud/' 



MXIiTOy* 



ilFFORD, who warmly interested him- 
f in Mrs. Burnby's behsilf^ found con* 
nt excuses for calling at Mrs. Clem- 
mts%; and when in Helen'&i presence^ to 
r was all his homage paid. She was 
nsulted on every occasion^ and to her 
( eyes turned for approbation. 

Maria 
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' t 

Maria endeavoured to behold this visible 
preference with indifference ; that deeply- 
rooted attachment, which she had so often 
believed subaued, was ever ready to .break 
out afresh, and convince her of the imbeci- 
lity of her nature. 

The time now arrived for Mrs. Elton's 
departure. Lifford/clta'degree of sorrow 
at the prospect of bidding Helen adieu; 
which no efforts could suppress. With his 
friend he spent the last evening of ,his 
jstay at Mrs. Clemments*s. 

No one appeared in good spirits — the 
approaching separation between Helen and 
Maria was anticipated by both with real 
concern ; and Lifford was going to leave 
the only female who had ever awakened 
the passion of love in his breast. 

Helen's anxiety respecting Courfenay's 
health had been long excited by -his si- 
lence, and now added io the depression on 
her spirits. Pferiiaps he was too ill to 
write: as- Ais idte forcibly presented it« 
self, a tear stole^omi hercheek. . 

Lifford 



t 
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Lifford observed it iffhh emotion.-*- 
Could he Tbut insplirt siich an interest in 
her hearty what happiness would be in stor^ 
for him ! — Helen, shrinking from observa- 
tion, left the room ; as she passed through 
the hall, a servant gave her a note, which, 
lie said, had just been sent from the inn. — 
"The Hirection was Cburtenay's writing; 
she immediately iretired to her room^ and 
Vead the following lini^ :-^ 



*^ Prdpitious fortune' at 
fe*igth ci^owtts our hopes, my angeKc 
friend ; my relation, who died at l^engaJ, 
teft a will in niy»favbur, whiiih was acci- 
iieiitaUy 4et^iMd ; it -has, however, now 
reached me, properly executed, and de- 
ihpe^ ttte possessor df ttventy thousand 
^[>l>unds, safely deposited in the EngHsh 
funds; it is «ufBci6nt, wy Helen, to render 
us all liappyi I am not well>4iiid therefore 
: csmnot 
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cannot see you to-night; but I am much 
too happy to fear the continuance oPmy 
complaints/' 



Astonishment for a moment suspended 
Helen's thinking powers. Courtenay re- 
stored to her ! — ^Was it possible ?— Was 
she indeed awake? — or was the transports 
ing change only a chimera of the imagina*^4l 
tion ? — It was long before she could me- ' 
thodise her ideas ; at length she re-perused 
the note, when its conclusion struck her: — 
"^ He is ill/* thought she ; ^' oh, he must 
be very ill, or he would have come to me, 
instead of writing." 

This conviction counteracted all the 
pleasing anticipations that she had begun 
to indulge. 

Maria, who had seefi the emotion which 
drove her from the company, now followed 
her. She was shocked at thp distress whicb^ 
for some time, Helen was doable to ex- 
plain; 
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plain; she however gave her the note, 
which Maria read with scarcely less sur- 
prise than her Friend, *' Your prospects 
are cheering, my dear Helen/' said she, 
affectionately embracing her; ''do not 
fear the effect of his illness — you can now 
nurse him ; and surely your attentive ten- 
derness will greatly assist his recovery. — 
But should we not send to enqufre for 

him P-'— perhaps 1 dare say Mr. Lifford 

would go, were t/oit to request it.'* 

Helen did, indeed, most anxiously wish 
to hear, from an impartial person, the state 
of his health, but she could not persuade 
herself to enter on the subject to Liffor^; 
she therefore declined the proposal. In 
her present state of painful suspense, she 
felt unequal to the task of returning to 
the company, and Maria was^charged with 
her apologies, which were no sooner ex- 
pressed than Lifford, whose disappointment 
was sufficiently apparent, pleaded his pre- 
parations for the ensuing journey as an 
excuse for retiring, and wished the com- 

vol; II. ' K pany 
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pany good night. An early hour was ap- 
pointed for their departure ; and Liffbrd 
was more than punctual^ for he had spent 
above an hour in Mrs. Clemm^nts's break- 
fast-parlour before the ladies appeared. 

Helen had not slept, and her eyes were 
swoln. The sympathy her appearance ex- 
cited in LifTord's breast was hostile to its 
repose. 

^' Are you not well?** he asked, while 
he respectfully toot her hand. 

'^^ Not quite well/' she replied; '' I 
have had a severe head-^che, which pre- 
vented my sleeping." 

'' For your friends' sake be careful of 
your health/' said he. '^ Oh, Miss Coleby, 
I plead for a dangerous indulgence, when 
I solicit your friendship, yet have I not 
resolution to resign the claim you once 
gave me to it." 

" Indeed," Helen replied, '' your wish 
for its continuance is highly gratifying to 



me." 



A lookj which Maria's scrutinizing eyes 

correctly 
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correctly read, was his answer. ^' Happy, 
though unconscious Helen," thought she, 
'* were but those expressive looks bestowed 
bti n)e> how highly should I prize them ! — 
but in her breast they create no interest." 
Helen's regret for the departure of her 
friends was decreased by her anxiety for 
Courtenay, whose presence had little effect 
in dispelling the apprehensions that his 
note had occasioned. The pleasure, in- 
deed, which, at their first interview, illu- 
mined his countenance, for a moment 
ihspired the fond hope of his recovery; 
but the. pleasing deception was of short 
continuance ; one day was sufficient to 
convince her of his danger. The innate 
cheerfulness, however, which the present 
state of his mind produced, no fatal symp- 
foms could depress. He was with his 
Helen, whose every action and look be- 
spoke affectionate solicitude; that balm 
most consoling to the heart of sensibility, 
was now bestowed on him — Helen was his 
nurse ; the effect of whose attentions those 

K 2 who 
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who have felt the tenderest of all earthly 
attachments can alone appreciate. 

No impediment now appeared to inter^- 
rupt the performance of the marriage ce- 
remony ; and as it was the anxious wish of 
both to be united by their worthy friend, 
Mr. Mallett, Mrs. Clem men ts and her 
daughter consented to accompany them to 
Alvondown. , 

'Mrs. Burnby, whose indolence and ab» 
straction from every useful pursuit, soon 
convinced her friends that she was totally 
unqualified for the superintendance of a 
school, was requested to remain in Mrs. 
Clemments's house till some eligible situ- 
ation could be procured for her ; to whkh 
proposal she gratefully acceded. 

The arrangements for their journey 
were speedily adjusted ; and they pro- 
ceeded towards the interesting village of 
Alvondown, where, on their arrival, they 
were received by Mr. Mallett with sincere 
and hearty congratulations. 

Agnes was waiting at the Vicarage to re- 
ceive 
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ceive her dear young ladies. Mrs. Clem- 
tnenli^ was sadly altered since she last saw^ 
her. " Alack-a-day, my poor Miss Emily/* 
she exclaimed, '' that I should live to see 
you so pale !-^it would have broke poor 
master's heart, if he had been living. Oh, 
it was a luckless hour that brought Mr. 
Clemments to this place ; but there, every 
dog has his day, as is the old saying, and 
now I hope you will be rewarded. But 
poor Mr. Percival looks a sickly bride- 
groom ; I hope Miss Helen's nursing will 
recorer him before he goes to church, that 
the ceremony may not be again frus- 
trated.'' 

'' Hush, my good Agnes," he replied, 
\yhil6 he shook hands with her ; ^' we must • 
not revert to past events, which can never' 
be recollected but with pain." 

" I am sure I wish I could forgot "eni/* 
said she, '' for then I might feel more 
pity for that wicked old wretch, Mrs. Ash- 
ton, who is now perishing with a cancer in 
her breast, and who, they say, has scarcely 

K 3 any 
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any thing left to live upon, since 
UaiTiet married so hopefully." 

" Can this be possible. Sir f" said H 
addressing Mr. Mallett. 

"It is, indeed," he replied; ' 
wretched woman has long, it seems, 
labouring under a complaint, ^upposi 
be cancerous; and the violent agiti 
which was the effect of her daugl 
elopement^ has now brought it to su 
slate, as must, inevitably, soono* or. '. 
bring her to the grave : and .to ag^ 
the distress that this miserable disease i 
sioned, she retains but a miall yearly 
pend. Her husband, possessing but 
feeling or affection, it should seem, 
ber, limited her income to a bare 
ciency, while he bequeathed to his da 
ter the remainder of his possession 
soon as she became of age. How lauc 
she has bestowed it, you are sufficii 
aware ; and her husband has, 1 find, s< 
the whole, and perhaps is now prepi 
to revel with it on some distant shore 
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the execution of which plan he was in- 
stigated by Mr. and Mrs. Hartly." 

What various emotions did this account 
excite in the bosoms of Courtenay and 
Helen ! — How were all the invidious plans 
of their enemies frustrated ! — ^Where was 
tKe anticipated exultation of those once-^ 
prosperous rivals? — The reflections which 
ihis unlooked-for intelligence occasioned 
threw an unusual ^degree of seriousness 
iitto the conversation. -•> . 

The lassitude that so evidently hung 6ft 
the frame of Courtenay, the fatigue of his 
journey seemed to have encreased ; and 
though he strove to conceal his indisposi- 
tion, to Helen's watchful eye it was suffi- 
ciently apparent.' He quitted the Vicar-' 
age at an early hour, and proceeded slowly* 
towards his father's, where he meant to re- 
side till the happy day that was to bestow 
on him the first of earthly blessings. 

Helen arose early the following morn- 
ing. Emily, who was generally her aunt's 
companion, followed her example: to 

K 4 her. 
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her, the scenery of this sweetly-sequestered 
spot was novel; and while. Helen seated 
herself in the arbour at the head of the 
Orchard, her youthful companion pre- 
ferred exploring the adjoining fields; the 
innocent cheerfulness (as yet unchecked 
by misfortune) that illumined her counte- 
nance, brought to Helen's view the days of 
her own early felicity — of the time, vihen, 
like Emilyi she sought pleasure in nature '» 
simple scenes: — when no spot was ^unex- 
plored — no flower unexamined. 

Courtenay, her youthful preceptor and 
friend, was then in the full possession of 
health ; the ruddy glow that then animated 
biij-countenance, was at this moment pre- 
sent to her imagination. Oh> how different 
was the sickly tint which the hectic fever 
now, at times, occasioned ! — how , bitter 
was the comparison ! — happiness and 
Courtenay were too widely severed^ ever 
again to unite in this world ; and to sooth 
his last moments was the only melancholy 
consolation left her. 

With 
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With such gloomy reflections did she 
fill the interval of Emiljr's absence, who 
now came running to her with a beautiful 
little goldfinch, which having its wing dis- 
abled^ was hopping on the ground, and . 
which she had rescued from the jaws of a 
gluttonous cat that was pursuing it. 

*' Shall I not have a beautiful gilded 
cage to keep it in, my dear aunt?" said 
she, while she presented the little trembling 
captive. ^ 

" You will not wish to deprive it of li- 
berty, I am assured, my dear," Helen an- 
swered, ^'^ when it is sufficiently recovered 
to return to its natural element ; were such 
ydur resolution, I should regret your 
haying saved it from tbe cat, since one nio* 
ment of anguish is certainly preferable to^ 
a life T)f captivity." 

Emily acknowledged the justice of her 
aunt's remark, and blushed to recollect 
that self-gratification had, for a moment,, 
triumphed over her humanity ; she? how-* 
ev^a: determined to atone for the error by 

K- 5> attention; 
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attention to the poor little sufferer^ and a 
promise to restore it to liberty the moment 
it was capable of defending itself. 

Breakfast awaited their return^ and soon 
after it was removed, Courtenay entered^ 
apparently much revived by a night's un*- 
disturbed repose ; his spirits likewise 
seemed considerablv better; and Helen 
readily acceded to the proposal of his going 
in pursuit of a lodging. It was the anxious 
wish of botl| to live at Alvondown, or in 
its neighbourhood; and till a more com- 
modious residence offered, they proposed 
hiring a lodging in that sweet village. 

Helen wished to make some particular 
enquiries into Mrs. Ashton's depterable st^ 
tuation — not from curiosity, but a real 
wish to alleviate her sirfferings. For her 
pecuniary inconveniences^ whatever they 
might have been, liad she retained her 
health, Helen %vould have felt no compas*^. 
sion ; but the miserable disease which now 
laid her low, unalleviated by the commi-^ 
serating attention of one friend, and with-^ 
^ out 



> 
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out even the means of procuring the at* 
tendance that her situation demanded^ 
appealed to her feejings in most forcible 
language: and forgetting all the rancour 
with which she had been persecuted by 
her^ Helen most anxiously wished to admi- 
nister consolation. How to befriend her, 
indeed^ she knew not ; for that she should 
not, on any terms, be a welcome visitor, 
she was well assured. Harriet, she thought, 
might now be very useful; but it was dif- 
ficult to devise the means of conveying 
%uch a proposal to the vindictive mother. 
The conviction of her present danger 
might, indeed, soften her heart ; but of 
this Helen thought it necessary to be con^- 
vinced, before she ventured to intrude her- 
self into her sight: 

Courtenay returned before dinner, and 
told Helen that he had seen a lodging 
which he thought would suit them ; and in 
the evening he prev^ailed on her to accom-* 
pany him thither. It was the house in 

K 6 which 
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which Lady Elvira Musgrove resided when 
she first discovered Helen, wliich circum- 
stance failed not to excite a variety, of 
emotions as &he entered it. 

When she approached the drawing-room 
window, from whence her figure first at- 
tracted the attention of her once-'kind 
friend, the association of ideas that the 
well-known objects without occasioned, 
for som^ time entirely absorbed her atten- 
tion. Often had she witnessed from thence 
the war of contending elements below ; the 
dread of her then-absent beloved Courte-^ 
nay's being exposed to the danger of the 
storm, added to its awfd sublimity. What 
a variety of circumstances had occurred 
since that time ! and though she was now 
comparatively happy, her prospects were 
far — far from cheering ; Courtenay would 
soon be lost to her for ever ! 

A tear that silently dropped at this con- 
clusion, she attempted to conceal; but a 
sigh, which recalled her attention to the 
3 present 
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present scene, shewed her the object of. 
her sympathy, who had been watching the 
variations of her countenance. 

'' Your tears, my beloved friend," said 
he, '* sooth, though they distress me; I 
am aware of the event that you so sorrow- 
fully anticipate ; but why will you obscure 
this transient gleam of sunshine with the 
prospect of succeeding clouds ? — I am con- 
siderably better ; your kind attention, my 
Helen, has already greatly improved my 
health ; and if I credit the impression that 
dwells on my mind, I shall many years en- 
joy your society/' 

Helen smiled with pleasure at this de- 
cUration — but her apprehensions were not 
so easily silenced ; she too w^ll knew th^t 
his was a disorder which always flattered 
the sufferer, and without the favourable 
opinion of some skilful medical man, she 
dared not encourage the hope which his 
words were calculated to inspire. 

She readily acquiesced in his wish to se- 
cure tht lodging : and as no obstacle now *' 

remained 
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remained to postpone the marriage cere- 
irtony, an early day was fixed. Mrs, Clem- 
ments attended her sister to the altar^ and 
oW Mr. Courtenay officiated as father.— 
With the solemnity that the service re- 
quired^ Mr. Mallett performed the cere- 
mony, and bestowed his beloved. Helen on- 
her now happy Courtenay. 

Old Courtenay, who was assured of being 
amply provided for, now expressed as much 
pleasure at the disappointment of his 
former plan as he had before felt chagrin. 
He rejoiced to see Percival happy, since 
his interest no longer interfered with thd 
event that rendered him so; and as his son 
acceded to his request to spend a jovial' 
day, he cared not mueh for the occasion^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

u Alas ! how quick 

Treads woe in pleasure's footsteps* 



KIATB. 



-In the preparations necessary for this 
most eventful period.of her life, Helen for- 
got not those whose distress claimed her 
compassion. She had written to Mrs. 
Ashton, to enquire if she couFd be, in any 
respect, serviceable to her, but had re- 
ccFved no answer ; believing, however, 
that the consciousness of her former ill 
conduct migfet restrain Mrs. Ashton's ih*^ 
cllhatibn to receive assistance, she deter- 
mined 
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mined to make still greater overtures, for 
which purpose she called at the house. 

A servant, whose appearance was far 
from prepossessing, received her, and to 
her enquiries for Mrs. Ashton^ replied, that 
she was very ill. On hearing she was not 
confined, Helen requested the servant to 
announce her to her mistress, but she 
abruptly answered — '' Oh, if you be Miss. 
Coleby, l.needent trouble Madam with na 
messages, for she said when I took her 
your letter, that yoit could only want to 
suit her, and she thought it was no time 
now, for you was in prosperity, and she in 
varsity, and she ordered me td say so tO" 
you, or any messenger you might dend." 

*^ Good God !*' exclaimed Helen, " how 
little does she know my heart, if she can 
believe it capable of such pitiful revenge T 
. — if you have any influence over her, 
pray induce her to believe that compassion 
for her deplorable situation is the only 
motive that brinijs me to her bouse." 

'^ I will tell her what you say. Miss," 

answered 
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answered the woman> whose visage began 
to soften at the mildness of Helen's address, 
'^ and perhaps she may think better of it; 
but sure she is in a wretched pickle^ and 
nothing is^ much as it should be^ about 
her ; for indeed she is so helpless^ that she 
should^ by right, have somebody always 
tending of her, but she won't be at the 
expence ; and here am I forced to act 
nurse, cook, and house-maid. I assure you,. 
Miss, 'tis a very hard place of work, and I 
9houident stay if Madam could suit herself 
with another body ; but I hant a got the 
heart to leave her quite by herself, thqfshe 
is sometimes so peevish that I threaten 'to 
go." 

^' Pray endeavour to bear with her in- 
firmities," said Helen, '' and make allow- 
ances for her sufferings, and perhaps you 
will not always be unrewarded," 

To enforce her advice, she slid something 
into her hand, which greatly relaxed the 
stifiened features of (the attendant ; and 

after 
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after many curtsies, and promises to b^ 
attentive to the invalid, Helen left her. 

To her friends at home she repeated the 
ill success of her visit, and after due consi- 
deration, it was decided on, that Harriet 
should be sent for, and presented toher mo- 
ther without any previous notice, when, if 
a latent spark of maternal alFection lived in 
the breast of the latter, her unexpected 
appearance, under the present distressful 
circumstances of both, must rekindle it; 
ft' letter was therefore immediately *4i«^ 
patched. 

Harriet was sitting in her own apart- 
ment, watching the sun's slow progress 
against the opposite wall, with a table be- 
fore her, covered with scraps of poetry, 
which her unrelenting muse refused her 
assistance to finish, when the servant en- 
tered with Helen's letter. Its contents 
obliterated, for a moment, all her Parnas- 
sian flights; and she wept with unfeigned 
sorrow at the account of her mother's 
wretched state. 

She 
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She immediately prepared for her de- 
parture^ and arrived the second day at 
Alvondown^ when she hastened to the 
house of her offended, but suffering parent. 

Courtenay and Helen, who had promised 
to pay their earliest respects to their 
friends at Lemonbrook, departed for that 
place a few days after her arrival. 

Mournful in the extreme was Mr. Mal- 
lett's adieu to Courtenay — a strong and 
m4 presentiment that he should see him no 
more dwelt on bis miifd. The gloom which 
his countenance evinced seemed sympa- 
thetic; Courtenay alone was uninfected 
with its influence. He told his respected 
friend, that in the course of a month he 
hoped to return to Alvondown, and the 
real enjoyment of that tranquil happine&s, 
which circumstances had almost persuaded 
him dwelt not in this world. 

Mr. Mallett could with difficulty repress 
a tear when he pressed his feverish hand, 
and wished his predictions might be re- 
alized. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Clemments and Emily accompanied 

them to T , from whence, as Courte- 

nay bore the fatigue of the journey better 
than could have been expected, they pro- 
ceeded the following day. 

They found their friendsat Lemonbrook 
anxiously expecting their arrival. Maria 
flew to receive them, and welcomed them 
with the sincerest congratulations, in which 
she was joined by her mother, 

Mrs. Elton beheld, with real pleasure^ 
the alteration in her young friend's coun- 
tenance ; it betray^d^ indeed, no sensations 
of tumultuous delight, but the impression 
of placid happiness, corrected by, and per- 
fectly resigned to the assured uncertainty 
of sublunary joys. 

Courtenay supported the journey so 
well, that Helen even ventured to cherish a 
faint hope of his recovery. 

Miss Lifford, with her father, paid their 
early respects to the visitors; but George 
chose to make his congratulatory call 
' alone some days after their arrival. ^ . 

Towards 
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Towards the evening of a very hot day, 
>vhich had driven the family to seek 
shade^ and the cooling breeze, in an arbour 
formed by the umbrageous shelter of se* 
veral sycamore trees, hd arrived. The seat 
would not contain the whole party, and 
Helen, who chose to accommodate the 
rest, had strayed to a spot at some little 
distance, where she met him. He had been 
directed by the servants at Lemonbrook to 
the arbour where the party were assembled, 
and was proceeding towards it, when he ac* 
cidentally met Helen. 
: She received htm with the civility and 
friendship that his^ conduct towards her 
had ever merited ; but an unconquerable 
degree of agitation was visible in his ad-* 
dress to her, when he offered his congratu- 
lations on the interesting event that had 
. brought her to Lemonbrook. 
' Helen endeavoured to relieve his embar- 
rassment by entering on indifferent sub- 
jects, but without success; and she had 
turned to rejoin the party, before he had, 

in 
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in any degree, recovered "his composure; 
he then took her hand^ and entreated 
her to stop one moment till he had re- 
cruited his nerves. '' What opinion/' said 
he, '' will your husband form of me, 
should I greet him with the incoherent ex- 
pressions with which I have accosted you ? 

You are deservedly happy, Mrs. Cour 

tenay, and I am ashamed of my weakness ; 
you know the cause, and: will make allow- 
ances for the emotion which this first in* 
terview has betrayed. My-heart h^s always! 
been considered as incapable of engender- 
ing th6 glowing embers that constjtirte ihe 
passion of love, as if it had befen formed 6i 
materials possessing the properties of as- 
bestos; but I now most painfully find that 
the repellant qualities which so long kept 
the enemy at bay, are entirely demolished, 
and that the flame rages with redoubled furyy 
and will, I fear, desolate the territory, before 
it will be possible to assuage its force." 

*' To prevent so entire a destruction,'* 
said Helen, with a smile, /^.I would:recom- 

mend 
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mend to you to waft some of the fuel with 
which it is fed to your neighbour's pre- 
mises. Perhaps the advice is malicious; 
but *so frail is our nature^ that I fear we too 
often derive consolation from congeniality 
of circumstances, even though they should 
be those of distress." 

'''I do not understand your meaning/' 
said he, with quickness ; " I am, however, 
assured that such a reciprocity would, in 
the present instance, fail of affording satis- 
faction. I cannot conceive affection to 
be transferable on the same principles with 
worldly property — at least I can aver that 
mine is not of so pliant a nature : we will 
therefore drop the subject, the impropriety 
of introducing which I am sufficiently con- 
;scious of." 

Helen readily assented to this proposal, 
ZTid they immediately returned to the ar- 
bour, where he congratulated Courtenay 
with all the composure he could assume. 

Courtenay, who, as the sun declined, 
felt the cold air too powerful for his weak 

frame. 



I 

1 
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frame, soon proposed teturning to the 
house. 

Helen fancied he looked worse than 
usual ; and her apprehensions were pain- 
fully confirmed, when, while they were at 
tea, a faintness quite overcame him. She 
had been anxiously watching him, and on 
tlie first discovery of his change of coun- 
tenance, she ran to support him ; he rested 
his head on her bosom, and after some mi- 
nutes appear^ to revive. A tear, which 
she could not restrain, wetted his cheek— 
" Helen,'* said he, while he pressed her 
hand to his lips, '^ you must acquire more 
fortitude, or I fear I shall often alarm you. 
\ have long been subject to these fits of 
weakness; but they are of short continu- 
ance, and therefore you must not be con- 
cerned at their frequency/* 

He was, however, too ill to continue with 
the company, and with the assistance of 
Lifford and Helen, he retired to his apart- 
ment. 

Lifford's looks were sufficiently sympa- 
thetic 
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thetic when he returned to the tea-table ; 
on quitting it^ Maria went to enquire for 
Courtenay, who was somewhat recovered, 
but too languid to return; and Maria, who 
perceived that conversation fatigued hinOj 
soon left the room. 

In the hall, LifFord met her, and asked if 
she would not enjoy the cool fragrance of 
the evening, by taking a stroll into the 
park ? Astonished at a request so unusual, 
she scarcely knew how to account for it, 
or to conjecture on what subject he wished 
to entertain her ; she however accepted his 
invitation. He enquired for Courtenay 
with the most apparent solicitude ; and as 
they pursued their walk, lamented, in feel- 
ing language, the mournful situation of 
her friend. 

How strongly he was interested in her 
welfare, his conversation sutficiently evin- 
ced ; and indeed he dwelt with such enthu- 
siasm on her merits, as led Maria to fear 
that he had discovered her partiality for 
him, and was taking this method to con- 

voL. II. L vince 
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- %. 

I 

vince her how little hope she had of in- 
spiring a mutual affection. Mortifying in 
the extreme was.such a supposition to her 
feelings ; and as she continued to indulge 
it, it threw such a degree of restraint over 
her manner^ as to destroy all power of ren- 
dering herself agreeable, or even of con- 
tributing to support the conversation. 

The sudden change in her behaviour was 
striking; but her companion could not 
divine the cause : he knew her too well to 
believe, for a moment, that envy at the 
eulogiums he had bestowed on her friend 
could occasi n it ; and respecting her fa- 
vourable opinion of himself, vanity had 
never whispered such a suspicion. So cir- 
cumstanced, neither was sorry to shorten 
the walk. 

Courtenay, whose lassitude evidently en- 
creased, notwithstanding his wish to con- 
ceal it, was now the sole object of Helen's 
attention : she wished to return to Alvon- 
down, while he retained sufficient strength 
to undertake the journey ; and as he was 

himself 
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himself anxious to revisit his native village, 
a day was immediately fixed for their de- 
parture. 

It was now the middle of August^ and 
the heat was too intense for the weakened 
irame of Courtenay to endure the fatigue 
t}( travelling in the middle of the day — the 
evening was therefore fixed on for the 
•commencement of their journey. 

Lifford, who almost feared that Court e- 
nay's dissolution would take place during 
their journey home, and who dreaded the 
effect which such an event might produce 
on Helen, would have offered his services 
to accompany them, had not delicacy for- 
bade the suggestion ; a servant, therefore, 
whom Helen had taken with her from Al- 
Tondown, was their only companion. 

With an aching heart, she exchanged the 
parting kiss with Mrs. and Miss Elton ; Lif- 
ford, who was present, presumed not to 
y^ ibllow the example of his female friends, 
but a fervent pressure of the band which 
he gave her^ and an expressive look of 

L 2 sympathy. 
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sympathy, spoke his feelings. It was a si- 
lent adieu ; not one of the circle left at 
Lemonbrook indulged the faintest hope of 
ever seeing Courtenay again^ and tears 
were, for some time, the only language 
that spoke the congeniality of their senti- 
ments, after the departure of their interest- 
ing friends. 

Helen vainly endeavoured to conceal her 
emotions from the invalid — he read all 
their poignancy ; but he could say little, to 
console her, now too fully assured, from 
his internal feelings, that his days were 
numbered; he felt in its full force, the 
anguish that this awful separation would 
occasion ; he, however, endeavoured to 
amuse his affectionate companion. 

The evening was beautifully serene, and 
the cheerful melody of the birds announced 
the influence of the refreshing zephyr. The 
rural scenery which the country through 
which they passed exhibited, recalled to 
the minds of Courtenay and Helen a thou- 
sand interesting circunistances of their 

youthful 



L 
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youthful days ; and during the pleasing re- 
lation of their congenial pursuits, the re- ' 
collection proved a temporary alleviation 
of their sorrows. • 

They pursued their journey by such easy 
stages that they were several days on the 
road. As they drew near Alvondown, 
Helen, with a degree of anguish that she 
had scarcely before been conscious of, con- 
trasted the present state of Courtenay's 
health with his imputed amendment when 
they left home; a fallacious hope, which his 
obstinately alarming symptoms could not 
crush, then animated her heart ; the re- 
colleqtion of that hope, compared with the 
dreadfulrajq^tehen^ions that now filled her 
mind, added to their acuteness. 

Mr. Mallett and old Agnes received them 
at their new residence with sincere affec- 
tion. Courtenay, to whcm the last day's 
j.ourney had proved in^upportably fa- 
tiguing, immediately retired to bed; his 
nights were seldom refreshings and he 

L 3 awoke 
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awoke rather worse the following day. He 
forbore to complain ; but liis pallid cheeks 
and sunk eyes, together with the cough 
that incessantly tormented him, revealed 
the secret to his watchful nurse, whose for- 
titude was now severely tried. It was in- 
cumbent on her to cheer and comfort his 
last moments, and to conceal in his pre- 
sence the heavy despondency that oppressed 
her; and to perform this duty, she exerted 
every power; but there were moments 
when nature claimed her influence; and 
she would leave the room to indulge the 
emotions that swelled her sad heart. 

He was now become too weak to quit 
his apartment ; and even his unfeeling 
father, when he visited him the day after 
his return, was deeply affected. " My poor 
boy," said he, " who could haye thought 
it would have come to this ? — I have been 
unworthy of such a treasure ; but if I could 
now resign my life to restore thy health, I 

would readily sacrifice it." 

He 
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He felt too much to proceed; and He- 
len^ who feared the effect of such a scene, 
soon prevailed on him to withdraw. 

Mr. Mallett, whose presence never failed 
of affording comfort, constantly visited 
them ; his converstition was a sure balm to 
the afflicted heart, feelingly sensible of the 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, he sympa- 
thized with their sorrows, while he tai*ght 
them to support their poignancy with 
firmness. Minds like Courtenay's and He- 
\en\ it was no difficult task to impress 
deeply with the ever-animating hope of a 
blessed eternity; and when Courtenay 
was led to contemplate his approaching 
dissolution with awful joy, Helen felt 
her hopes raised to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, that she almost believed- she 
could endure the separation without 
pain. ^^ This is but a short passage 
to the regions of perfect bliss," she 
would think ; '' and why should I indulge 
selfish sorrow for th^t fortunate passenger 

L 4 whose 
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whose race is run with honour, and who 
goes to receive an everlasting reward V 

But those moments of heroism were 
transient — for though religion taught her 
to submit to the decrees of Providence 
with resignqition^ she was conscious that 
while mortality was her portion^ she mu§t 
be alive to the feelings that it so naturally 
excited. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

<^ Ah> now for comfort whitbcr shidl I go ?- 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish che^ ; 

Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, > 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears ? 
'TiV meet thai I should mourn— flow forth' afresh my tcara.** 

BIATTII. 

I 

JMrS. Burnby was now an inmate of her ^ 
mother's mansion ; unexpectedly she 
reached Alvondown, and appeared before 
her indignant parent before the latter was 
aware of her intention. The rage which 
Mrs. Ashton would have expressed, was 
only restrained by her debility .: but though 
it could not be declared in words, it was in 

L. S. actions 
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actions sufficiently evinced, for she conti- 
nued many days obstinately silent. Con- 
scious, however, at length, that her dreadful 
complaint required more aid than interested 
attendants would bestow, she condescended 
to pour forth her abuse in such a torrent, 
that poor Harriet had well nigh sunk under 
its severity. Truly sensible of her miscon- 
duct, she however exerted her utmost for- 
titude to^upport the reproofs fehesawcll 
deserved, and continued to perform every 
office of filial affection, notwithstanding the 
xepulsive manner in which her attentions 
were received. 

She called on Helen as soon as she heard 
of her return, and expressed her gratitude 
for her kindness. 

Helen wished not to distress Mrs. Ashton 
by her presence, though she now contrived, 
through Mrs. Burnby's means, to supply 
her with every comfort that her miserable 
state demanded. To spare her feelings the 
mortification of knowing to whom she was 
obliged, Helen enjoined Mrs. Burnby to 

secrecy ; 
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secrecy ; and her injunctions would have 
been obeyed, had not Mrs. Ashton, who 
knew how warmly she had interested her- 
self in her daughter's behalf, solaced her 
.sufferings by rancorous reflections on this 
kind friend. 

Harriet, who felt all her' irascible facul- 
ties awakened to an uncontroulable extreme 
at such ungrateful conduct, defended Helen 
Avith equal warmth; and in the heat of re- 
sentment, declared moct fiilly her mother's 
-obligations to her generous friend. 

The agony into which this intelligence 
threw Mrs. Ash ton, threatened to prove 
l^tal ; her passion defied all controul ; and 
the exertion reduced her to a state of de- 
bility that, for some hours, rendered her 
existence doubtful. The awful moment of 
her dissolution was not, however, arrived, 
and she recovered sufficient sensation to be 
wretchedly sensible of her danger and 
wickedness. Conscience, which had long 
been a burthensome inmate, now became 
insupportable; and she would even have 

L 6 consented 
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consented to make concessions to those 
injured beings whom her malrce had so m- 
defatigably pursued, could she have been 
assured of their forgiveness. She had 
heard of Courtenay's alarming complaints, 
and the monitor within whispered her 
that she could never make atonement for 
the misely she had occasioned : she longed 
most anxiously for a conference with Mr, 
Mallett; but believiiig it impossible fora 
mind to exist so totally unlike her own as 
to commiserate her present state of wretck- ' 
edness, she had not courage to endure such 
a humiliation. 

Helen's attention was now too painfuHy 
engrossed to permit her to think on indif- 
ferent subjects — Courtenay r^^ost rapidly 
declined, and was now become so weak, 
^ that though he continped to leave his bed, 
the exertion of removing to his chair 
nearly overcame him. 

''The weather is unusually dose, Helen," 
5aid he one evening, when he felt himself 
very ill ; '* can you assist me to the win- 
dow ?'' 

She 



^ 
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She complied with his request^ and with 
great difficulty supported him across the 
room, when he sunk into his chair quite 
exhausted^ arid rested his head on her bo* 
som. 

" Helen/* said he, '^ when he had in 
some degree recovered his bveath, '' what 
a painful task does affection iinpose on 
•you ! — my anxious prayer is granted— but 
for you. what consolation will remain ? — 
except, indecd> that sweetest comfort to a 
feeling mind, the conviction of soothing 
the last moments of your suffering friend 
with the balm of real sensibility. Oh, my 
beloved Helen, add still to the blessing you 
bestow, an assurance that you wiH sustain 
the appro^hing separation with firmness 
and resignation ! — This is the only subject 
tliat now disturbs my mind, of kpeps it 
still chained to this world. Every tie but 
affection for you is dissolved, and but for 
your misery, I could look forward with joy 
and confident hope to that blessed period 
when we shall meet in. eternal happiness/' 

Her 



^ » 
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Her sobs, which no efforts couW restrain, 
interrupted him ; he feebly clasped her to 
his heart — but the exertion he had used had. 
quite exhausted his strength, and he was- 
unable to proceed. Helen, greatly alarmed, 
rung the bell foy assistance. 

Mr. Malleft was in the house, and soon 
followed the servant to Courtenay's apart- 
ment : he was shocked at the visible alter- 
ation of his countenance, and with agony 
Helen perceived his apprehensions. She 
immediately sent for the physician that had 
for some time attended Gourtenay. 

He was at home, and obeyed the 
summons; but his opinion the moment he* 
beheld his patient, was sufficiently visible. 

" It is all over then,'' thought Helen^. 
while she stniggled violently with the an»» 
guish that swelled her heart. 

The physician, who perceived that the 
last scene was rapidly closing, would have 
led her to another room ; but -Courtenay 
still embraced her ; and his forehead, from 
which ehe now wiped the cold damps of 

deaths . 
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deaths still rested on her bosom. A con* 
vulsfive grasp was his last proof of sensa* 
tioif; in a moment his hand fell motionless 
from her's — and his features exhibited that 
awful change which could not be mistaken, 
Helen uttered a piercing shriek ; the blow^ 
though long expected, she was ill prepared 
so suddenly to sustain. 

The physician carried her fey force front 
the chamber of death, Mr^ Matlett fol- 
lowed her, and as she sat on a sofa, appa- 
rently insensible to the anguish that awaited 
her, he placed himself by her side, and 
gently took her hand. She turned hastily 
to see who was near her ; and after con^ 
templating the mild benignity of Mr. Mai* 
lett's countenance a minute, she burst into 
an agony of tears: he rejoiced at the relief 
which nature thus found for her excess of 
misery ; and for some time he encouraged 
the seasonable effusion. His advice to re- 
tire to bed she readily followed, for no 
'object remained to interest her attention. 

Mr. Mallett wrote immediately to Mrs. 
3- Clemment^, 
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Clemments whose society he* thought might 
afford some comfort to her afflicted sister. 

Helen, after a wretched night, attempifed 
to leave hjer bed — it was, however, but an 
attempt, for a faintness which wholly over- 
came her, obliged her again to rest her 
head on the pillow. An affectionate se»» 
vant was now her only companion v but her 
feelings^ were, at this moment, too acutely 
wretched to wish for society. As the even- 
ing advanced, she recollected with renewed . 
agony the- scene she had witnessed the pre- 
ceding day : a strong wish to visit the' re- 
mains of her beloved Courtenav, induced 
her to exert the little strength she retained^ 
to dress herself. She knew that Mr. Mai- 
lett had left the house ; and well assured 
that he would object to such a scheme, she 
determined to embrace the moment of his 
absence. 

Her servant, who attempted not to op- 
pose her inclination, assisted her to the 
room, where the deepening sljades of twi- 
light added to the gleom of the silent 

apartment.. 
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apartment. Near the window stood the 
chair on which Courtenay expired; she 
threw herself into it, and almost suffocated 
with convulsive sobs, leaned her head 
against the back that had so recently sup- 
ported her dying friend. 

It was long before she had resolution or 
strength to rise; at length, with faltering 
steps, she approached the bed of death — 
but oh, what a scene had she there to wit- 
* ness ! — her amiable, dear, affectionate 
Courtenay, stretched insensible on the 
bier ! — an unconscious lump of clay ! — 
No language can pourtray her feelings — 
she sunk by his side ! 

Ever grateful for her slightest attentions, 
and tenderly participating in all her sor- 
rows, he had now lost every power of 
sympathy ! — She touched his cold hand — 
but the sensation shocked her; and she 
started from the bed, and kneeling by its 
side,yhid her face in the counterpane. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
old Courtenay advanced to the bed; he 

drew 
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drew aside the curtain, and gazed on the 
pale face of his son some moments in 
silence. Mr. Mallett accompanied him. 

'' My poor/boy/' said the former, '' thou 
hast at last found refuge from thy oppres- 
sors, and left thy miserable old f]ather Xq 
shed the tear of bitter repentance on thy 
grave. Ah! it should not have ended so, 
Mr. Mallett; — he was a noble, worthy young 
fellow: and had I but proved myself t 
parent, all might still have been ivell. The 
sum of our reckoning must one day appear; 
and wilt thou then become thy father's 
accuser? No, pale as is that face now. 
before me, and rendered ghastly pale by 
my wicked extravagance, thou art too ng- 
ble to retaliate injury ! But justice will be 
avenged; and where shall I then hide my 
wretched head ? Oh that I had Ibtened to 
Mr. Coleby \ — but fate pursued me. Where 
is his poor wife ? i! is on her your com- 
passion should be bestowed — I have nc 

claim to it.*^ 

• I'— 

A sob from Helen discovered her to Mr. 

Mallett; 
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Vlallet; he immediately assisted her torise^ 
ind prevailed on her to leave the distressful 
;cene. Her last wish, with respect to 
Courtenay, was now accomplished, and 
}he followed his advice. , 

Another heavy night and day passed be- 
fore Mrs. Clemments arrived. Helen wad 
:old she was come; but it was long before 
(he could acquire resolution to see her: 
When she believed herself sufficiently ftr* 
:ified to support the interview, Mrs. Clc^ 
stents Was conducted to her apartment.'-4^ 
Their meeting was affecting in the extreme! 
Mrs. Clemments attempted not to console 
:he afflicted mourner; she well knew it was 
^et too soon to reason on her sorrow;—* 
Nature maintained her right to pour forth 
'he emotions of her heart in silent anguish. 
Vfr. Mallett waited> anxiously, for that 
noment when the balm of consolation 
night be successfully administered. Pre- 
parations for the interment of Courtenay 
low engrossed his attention; the melan- 
:holy day on which his mortal remains 

were 
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were to mingle with their kindred dusf, «t 
length arrived. 

Helen had nlade no enquiries, and they 
wished her to remain ignorant of the event} 
but the slow, heavy toll of the minute bellj. ' 
whichdecency required, announced thefatal 
tidings. She started, and violently shud* 
dered when the soimd met her ear, and 
flinging her arms round Mrs. ClemmentVl 
neck, she sought in her bosom to lose the . 
voice of the cruel monitor. Still, however, 
it continued to grate on her senses, till Utti. 
Malle tt, who had hastened the melancholy^ I 
procession, bade it cease. 

For several hours Helen remained in a 
state of insensibility; but her watchful 
friends had, at length, the satisfaction of 
seeing her revive. The langour and illness . 
which were, so naturally, the effect of her 
wretchedness, Mr. Mallett thought, might 
be sooner dissipated by a removal from the 
spot where jshe had witnessed the distres- 
sing scene; but for the present, she reso- 
lutely rejected such a plan. More than a 

fort- 
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fortnight elapsed, after the intemlent of 
Ctnirtenay, before she could acquire reso- 
lution to see Mr. Mallett, when, fearing he 
might impute her reluctance to ingrati- 

. tude, she requested that he might be admit- 
ted. It was a mournful interview; the 

. isettled melancholy that her countenance 
evinced, gave to his sensibility a greater 
shock than he was even prepared to re- 

; ccive. He took the hand she offered him 
in silence; and while he stooped to kiss her 
cheek, a tear fell on it. His sympathy re- 
vived her more lively sorrow, which pre- 

V vented conversation during his first visit. 

After it had been repeated, she, however, 

became more tranquil, and soon derived 

her largest portion of consolation from his 

■ipociety. 

% Emily Clemments^ who had accompanied 
her mother to Alvondown, was now her 
aunt's constant, affectionate companion; 
and to her, in some degree, was Helen 
indebted for the resignation she acquire^. 
She had long been considered^ by her niece, 

the 
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the most perfect of human beings^ and an 
example^ in every respect, worthy her imi- 
tation ; for her sake, therefore, Helen felt 
it her duty to combat the imbecility which 
seemed to pervade her mind ; and she, at 
length, acceded to Mr. Mallett^s anxious 
wishes for her to visit the Vicarage; but 
when he found how severely paiAful was 
the recollection which every scene there ex- 
t:ited, he almost repented having made it. 

'^ Can you pardon my weakness, my dear 
Sir?*' said she, when she had recovered in 
some degree her composure. ^^ Indeed, I 
greatly fear this excess of grief is criminal: 
but it is a hard task to subdue the feelings, 
where they are so severely tried." 

*' My dear Helen," he replied, ^^ so far; 
from giving to your present conduct so 
harsh an appellation, my respect for the 
firmness and resignation, with which you 
have supported this heavy stroke, can only 
be equalled by my sympathy foryour suf- 
ferings. Nature asserts her full claim to 
our mortal feelings, and will notbe cheated. 

That 
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That chain which' links our affections on 
earth is necessary to our well-being; nor 
can we be indifferent when it is broken.— 
We are not forbid to mourn the loss of our 
sublunary blessings^ though we dare not 
arraign the decree that deprives us of 
theiii, since we know it to proceed from a 
good Providence, who ordereth all things 
for our ultimate benefit. You, my Helen, 
have understood this distinction — you now 
lament your separation from your dearest 
friend, but your sorrow is so tempered 
with submission to the will of your Cre- 
ator, and the hope of future bliss, that 
though you weep, you are not miserable ; 
and when every object reminds you, that 
he with whom you were used to contem- 
plate them With delight, has left this mortal 
scene, you are comforted with the cheering 
prospect of a re-union in happier regions 
•—a hope that invigorates the mind, and 
ever secures it from the desolating influ- 
ence of despair/' 

*' Indeed you describe my feelings with 

justice. 
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justice. Sir," Helen replied; ''my sorrow 
is tempered with hop'e, and is far — far re- 
moved from that restless misery that mur- 
murs at the rod with which it is chastened. 
It is a sorrow I would not exchange for all 
the unthinking mirth this world could be- 
stow. Some author has ridiculed the idea 
of pleasing sorrow as absurdly romantic, 
and as finding no place in real life, but I 
feelingly contravert this opinion. When I 
contemplate the virtues of my dear de- 
parted friend, I am resigned to the loss 
that is so entirely selfish ; and when I en- 
deavour to govern every action of my life 
by the rules that I think he would have ap- 
proved, I am consoled, and at least con- 
tented, if not happy." 

Mr. Mallett expressed hiis high admira- 
tion of her sentiments; and thinking that 
sufficient had been said on the subject, he 
endeavoured to engage her attention on 
less afflictive topics : he told her of his 
interview with Mrs. Ashton, which had 
taken place at the latter's particular request. 

Fully 






Fully sensible of htt danger^ she had, fot 
some time past, been liiast anxicti^ id re- 
ceive the forgiveness of Mr. Maflett, Coirf- 
tenay, and Helen; her pride, Hoirever, 
prevented her expressing such a wish, till 
the death of Courtenay awfuHy femiiided 
her of its futility. 

Shfe was -greatly agitated" ,Wheii she re*' 
ceived the account, and then, for the first 
time, expressed her solicitude to see the 
good man, whose mild benevolence was go 
universally revered. 

Mr. Mallett waited not for a second man- 
date; the first intimation of her wishes 
sent him to her house, where the servant, 
who had been instructed to admit him, 
conducted him to her mistress's apartment. 
It was nearly dark ; and as he entered the 
foom with caution, he was not immediately 
perceived. 

The first object that presented itself was 
Harriet, on her knees at a window-seat at 
the most distant part of the room, with a 
blank i^heet of paper, and a pen and ink 

VOL. II. M before 
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before her. On ^j^ofa near the fire, lay 
the emaciated figure of Mrs. Ashton^ so 
altered that he was shocked at her appear- 
ance.^ She was groaning, apparently in 
great agony, and vainly soliciting the as- 
sistance of her daughter to change the 
painful position in which she lay. 

Harriet, toj|^ly absorbed in the occupa- 
tion most pleasing to her imagination, was 
deaf to her mother's importunities; and 
Mr. Mallett had listened to them some 
minutes before he was discovered. The 
sound of his voice, however, at length an- 
nounced his arrival, and recalled Mrs. 
Burnby from the state of abstraction into 
which she appeared to have fallen, when, 
after paying the necessary conipliments of 
salutation, and affording her mother the 
assistance that she had before solicited in 
vain, she withdrew. 

Mr. Mallelt then approached the suflTerer, 
and taking her hand, enquired, in a voice , 
of sympathy, how she found herself.? 

Her first emotions on beholding him 
were agonizing to an almost insupportable 

degree ; 
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degree ; his soothing manner^ however, in 
some^degree^ softened her angui^ih. It was 
long before she could speak to him ; Tit 
length, however, she recovered sufficient 
strength to deplore, in the most passionate 
terms, her own unworthiness. 

J' I have rendered two amiable beings 
wretched," said she, '' to gt*atify the en- 
vious spirit that nature implanted in me. 
One I have reduced to the grave — but 
"Where now is my triumph ?— I am follow- 
ing him; but oh, what a wretched contrast 
in our prospects ! — Shall we be adjudged 
in another world, Mr. Mallett, according 
to our deserts? — and can resentments live 
beyond the grave ? — if so, what must be 
my destiny ? — ^^I cannot bear the retrospect 
of my past life ! — ^but why was it my mis- 
fortune to be born with such evil propen- 
sities, as no efforts of my own could ever 
correct?" 

'* Pardon my interrupting you. Madam,'* 
said Mr. Mallett; ''but indeed I cannot 
silently listen to your unjust accusation 

M 3 against 
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against the natural propensities of the hu- 
man heart. That we are born with dif- 
^.rent dispositions^ I readily admit ; but I 
cannol be persuaded that strong passions 
exist in the mind of man^ without a pro- 
portionate share of strong resolution to 
combat tkem^ if we allow reason to assert 
her sway. It is the propensity we encou- 
rage that will either exalt or debase the 
heart ; and if we all^ow our passions entire 
dominion, they - must, ultimat]ely, under- 
mine our better principles, and destroy the 
means of enjoying that happiness of which 
we are ever in pursuit : but this is no time 
for argument — your sufferings. Madam, 
appear to be very severe ; and the remorse 
you express must add to their acutenes^ 
I will not attempt to console you with in- 
sincere professions--^you are in full pos- 
session of my opinion respecting- your 
past conduct; and I rejoice at the re- 
proaches of conscience which you now 
feel — it assures me of your contrition.— 
Your req^uest to see me is a further proof 

of 
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of y^ur sintrerity ; I am come, thereFore, tb 
endeavour to speak peace to your afflicted 
spirit. If It can afford you any consolation 
to hear that Courtenay left the world re- 
signed and happy, and that his Helen la*** 
ments him onlv with that true Christian 
spirit which mourns, but murmurs not at 
the.dispensations of Providence/ that com- 
fort may be yours in its fullest extent; and 
let me likewise add, that as we i^re taught 
to believe repentance alone not sufficient 
expiation for great oflfence5i, we may hope 
your present sufferings will ato'he for 
your's." 

" CouM I hope so, Mr. Mallett," said 
she, ** how patiently would. I endure 
them ! — but when I look back, what mise- 
rable reflections fill my mind, and torment 
ftiy conscience !— Oh, how tf-ansitory-^ 
how ineffectualto their purpose, are all 
the plans we form, which relate only to 
Ae things of this world !-— When I now re- 
collect the motives that .actuated my con- 
duct^ their weakness astonishes tne. Could 

M 3 but 
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but the fear of death be constantly before 
our eyes, hotv trifling would all earthly pur- 
suits appear!*' 

'* It is certainly decreed^ for wise pur- 
poses, that we do not foresee the time of 
this awful ev/entj'* answered Mr. Mallett; 
*' for had we so gloomy a perspective al- 
ways in view^ it would relax that interest in 
worldly affairs which it is so necesssoy we 
should feel." 

'* Oh, Mr. Mallett/' she exclaimed, 
*' had I such a conscience as your's, I 
should -view the past and future, both with 
respect to this world and the next, with 
comfort and hope. 'Your life has been 
spent in administering to the necessities of 
your fellow-creatures — mine, in inflicting 
on them such wounds as death only could . 
heal ; how, can I endure the agonising com- 
parison ?'' 

'^ But we know that our Almighty Father 
is merciful," said Mr. Mallett, '' and that 
be never rejects the prayer of the con- 
trite/' , ^ — 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ashton felt somewhat consoled by 
this conversation, and after promising to 
repeat his visit soon, Mr. Mallett withdrew. 

In the lobby, in a now almost darkened 
window, stood Harriet, with her still- 
unsullied paper before her, and the pen 
suspended in her hand. 

'' Mrs. Burnby,*' said he, provoked at 
finding her so ehiployed, *^ your mother, 
I think, stands in need of your constant at- 
tention, and since her days are drawing 
rapidly to a conclusion, I should suppose 
those trifling occupations, which engross 
so much of your time, might, at least, give 
way to the more urgent ones that duty de- 
mands, for the short time that the sacriflce 
will be required from you," 
•: ^' Indeed, Sir, I do not neglect my duty 
to my poor mother," she replied; ^' it is 
only when my heart swells almost to burst- 
ing, that I retire to give it vent; and as 
you know grief is ever eloquent, I have 
been endeavounng to arrange my thoughts 
to deplore^ in poetical language, my deaf 

M 4 parent's 
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parent's suffeviogs ; biotas yet my efforts 
hare not been successful/' ^ , 

*' Then^*' $aid he, *' why not resign all 
attempts to climb t^e toikonve ascent, 
whose summit has been gained by so few, 
Und employ your talents in that niore use- 
ful occupation, when they cannot fail. of 
fiiccess, I ;nean that of attending the sick 
room of your unhappy mother ? Depend 
OA it, if fame is yoiar object, you wil} ac- 
qqire more by dischaigtag the diiity of thiy 
iiirectionate oiSE^ce, than by a thousand even 
Vliccfc^ful invocations Xo the m^fSKes: and 
si ysu? cOnScieiice whether the eonyic* 

tion of having soothed one pang, of he? 
anguish, will not, when she caii no longer 
feel them, afford you more real satsfaction 
t|ian the most poetical lamentation that was 
ever composed ?" 

Harriet sighed, without assenting; she 
wished to assist her mother; but for the 
dear hope of J)ecomfng a poetess, no 
earthly compensation could be made ; she, 
however, promised, in future, never to leave 

her 
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her mother, unless she slept : and Mr. 
MaDett, but half satisfied^ took his leave. 

Helen, whose spirits now became tran- 
quillized, and who readily acceded to the 
wishes of her friends, consented to Mrs. 
Clemments'is proposal, to accompany her 

to T . The future residence of the 

sisters was to be the same ; and Alvondown^ 
or its neighbourhood, was the favourite 
spot in which Helen wished to spend the 
remainder of her days ; bbt no house for 
the presen: offered. 

Mrs. Clemraents and Emily used every 
endeavour to raise the drooping spirits of 
-their companion, as they travelled from 
Alvondown. As the journey was t^^ long 
to be undertaken in a day, they deviated 
from the direct road, to pass the night at 
the inn whither Lady Elvira Mu^grove first 
conducted Helen, when she accompanied 
J her to B^th. 

It was, now November, anef the day wns 
nearly closed when they reacb^lhe place 
of destination. They were scaixrely accom-^ 

M 5. , mo4ated. 
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modated with the only decent sitting-room 
the houise afforded, when aiiiother chaise 
stopped at the door^ and the landlady 
bustled out to pay her respects to the com- 
pany it contained. 

In a few minutes she^ entered the par- 
lour^ and^ after a thousand apologies for 
the intrusion^ begged to know if the ladies 
would have the goodness to admit a stran- 
ger, who was just arrived? — she lamented 
that iier house contained but one sitting- 
room fit for gentlefolks, but it never had 
CQ happened that two carriages met there 
.before ; however, as this was now the case, 
shelioped the ladies Avould make no ob- 
jection to the addition of a fellow-tra- 
veller. 

' To Helen, the idea of a stranger's society 
'was by no means desirable; but it was, 
under the present circumstances^ impossi- 
ble to object to such a proposal ; and in a 
■few minutes* the door opejied, and Lady 
Elvira Musgrove made her appearance. 
Could Helen have divined who the 
- stranger 
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stranger was, she certainly would have 
avoided the interview — but now there was 
no time for hesitation. 

Lady Elvira immediately recognised her, 
and affectionately embracing her, she ex- 
claimed — '' My dearest Helen, how fortu- 
nate — how unexpected is this interview !-— 
Gan I hope you will ever forgive me ?" 

Helen returned her embrace, but she 
could not speak ; her mourning habit be- 
spoke her situation, which Lady Elvira had 
not before heard. 

After their emotions had, in some de« 
grec, subsided. Lady Elvira renewed her 
apologies. " I deserve not your lenity, 
my injured friend," said she; "and if you 
now reject my overtures of renewed friend- 
ship, I dare not arraign the justice of your 
decision. But, Helen, if you knew how 
long, how anxiously my heart has ached to 
throw itself on your mercy, you would, at 
least, compassionate, the weakness that led 
it astray.*' 

'* Oh, Lady Elvira^ ' interrupted Helen,^ 

M 6. ''I cannot 
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* 

*' I cannot bear to hear you talk . in this 
strain ; believe me, I never felt resentful : 
vou were deceived — and under such cir- 
cumstances^ how could you act differently ? 
-—To be thus restored to your favour, af- 
fords me more sincere pleasure than I can 
pocsibly express/* 

'"^ Long since should I have sued for a 
reconciliation/' said Lady Elvira, '^hadl 
not known how comfortably you were 
settled; and Mid I not feared that you 
would consider my concessions as made to 
those more liberal friends who discovered 
and estimated your worth. How very se- 
verely they must have censured my con- 
duct towards you, I was sufficiently aware ; 
and so strongly has the dread of this opi- 
nion operated on my mind, that had not 
accident assisted my wishes, they never 
would have been realized/' 

Helen requested that the subject might 
be dropped^ and that they might both for- 
get this interruption to their friendship. 

Mis, Clemtnents was introduced ; and the 
3 evening 
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evening passed with real satisfaction to ail» 
From Mrs. Clemments, Lady Elvira re- 
ceived an account of the circumstances 
respecting Courtenay, with which she was 
unacquainted^ after Helen had retired for 
the night. 

" How could I/' thought she; '^ suspect 
her sincere heart of inconstancy ? — ^nd 
how can I ever make peace with my own 
conscience^ for adding one pang to her 
afflictions?" ^^ 

The subject became so very painful to 
her feelings^ that Mrs. Clemments^ who 
perceived how deeply she was affected, 
dropped it : and full of. sad reflectioiis^ 
Lady Elvira retired to her apartment. She 
passed the night without much sleep; and 
at an early hour the following mornings 
knocked at Helen's door. 

The latter, who was always an early riser, 
was up, and she immediately admitted her 
visitor. 

'* Forgive this early intrusion, my dear 
Helen,"' said she, after enquiring affection- 
ately 
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atcly how she rested ;. '' but a scheme, that 
has occupied my mind the whole night, I 
so anxiously wished to consult you on^ 
that my impatience could be no longer re-- 
strained. Perhaps you guess it—and per-* 
haps the proposal is merely selfish ; you 
shall, hdtvever, decide. You well know, 
my dear, what a source of pleasure your 
society always proved to me^ from the mo*- 
ment I first enjoyed it, to that ill-fated day 
when I sufferedHiffection for the most de* 
ceifffil and worthless of his sex, to inter- 
rupt its continuance. My conscience ha?, 
however, so severely chastised me for the 
offence,. that I trust you will; receive ray 
contrition, and again restore me to your 
aflffection ; and if I have so far succeeded, 
Helen, may I hope that we may return to 
our former terms, of friendship, and that 
one residence may again contain us?— 
You know not the pleasure that such am 
arrangement would afford me, and we are 

now so situated^, that jealousy (oh how 

I blush to acknowledge that so. odious a 

passion 
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passion could ever contaminate my heart! } 
can throw no obstacles between us." 

^' I feel truly grateful for your wish to 
reside with me/' Helen replied; '' and to 
enjoy the society of so beloved a friend, 
would certainly constitute,my greatest fe*- 
licity: but when I recollect the difference 
of our situations, I fear I must deny my- 
self so pleasing an indulgence. My pros^ 
pects in this world are joyless ; nor can I 
find consolation from the pursuits that are 
usually sought as the soothers of affliction. 
I trust my ideas are not culpably romantic 
or unsocial, but indeed I can never again 
mix with the world. From my earliest in- 
fancy have my days been spent in retire- 
ment ; I loved it in my happiest inoments, 
and now, with my mind enervated by mis- 
fortune, it would' be doubly irksome to 
emerge from' the sechision* that has 'ever 
beien so congenial to my feelings. And 
for you> Lady Elvira, the wish to; deprive 
you of those cheering comforts which so- 
ciety afford, would, be a* sacrifice too great 

for 
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lor friendship to sanction ; I must, there-*- 
fore, though reluctantly^ refuse the enjoy- 
ment you so generously offer me/' 

Lady EWira hesitated afew moments, and 
Aen said — " Helen, be candid with me ; . 
I do not, for a mbment, doubt the affection 
you profess for me — but tell me truly, 
whether the society of even your most be- 
loved friends will not be sometimes irk* 
some to you ?'' 

*' Without hesitation I can answer, that 
yours would be a treasure of whose value I 
should ever be sensible. I will not say but* 
that there may be moments, nay hours, in 
every day, when I shall court entire soli- 
tude; but this indulgence yoa would grant' 
me, without imputing it to a. decrease of. 
-affection/' 

" Then, my dear friend, every other ob- 
stacle vanishes; your residence shall be 
mine. Bath, the place ofmy nativity, and 
almost constant residence since, . i$. the last 
place on earth to which it is possible to 
feel a romantic attachment: you, Heleo^ 

have 
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have very different sentiments on the sul>* 
ject ; your native village is, I weH know^ 
the spot in which you will fix your abode, 
and to that favourite rieaidence, if you 
make no objection, I will accompany you. 
We will so arrange our apartments, and the 
disposition of our time, so that choice, and 
not necessity, shall obtrude ua on each 
other. I shall aometimes receive my visi^ 
tors, but you shall never be surprised hf 
their unexpected entrance r nor wiH I ever 
solicit you to join any society from which 
yoN wish to be excluded. I may, at times; 
feel disposed to return to the Circle I noii 
propose quitting ; but if I should, it will 
be »o interruption to the unifbrmity of 
your plan; you will suffer me to indulge 
my wayward fancies, and only pity the va- 
cant mind that cannot find resources, with-* 
out the assistance of external objects to 
furnish them. What say you ?•— does this 
prettilj/ sketched plan in the' serial regions of 
the imagination^ promise to staml equally 

permanent 
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permanent on the more solid foundation of 
good sense ?*' 

'* Certainly, as far as my knowledge of 
architecture reaches/' replied Helen, with 
a smile ; *' bnt what say you to the addition! 
of my sister and niece ? — They have pro*- 
mised to be of my household, and will 
leave their own habitation, to favour the 
unconquerable partiality for Alvondown 
that you so justly ascribe to me." 

^'I can object- to no society that ispleas^ 
ing to my dear Helen,'* said Lady Elvira ; 
^' and this dear girl -'* Emily now en- 
tered io say breakfest waited, ''if her 
countenance is the index of her mindy 
promises to add greatly to the comfort of 
our domestic circle/' 

*' Indeed, you have not formed a wrong 
opinion of my. Emily, if you have read a 
good disposition and an affectionate heart 
in her countenance," said Helen ; '' for I 
will yenturie to.:assure you, thete characters 
are not deceitfuU her other qualities i 
»• shall 
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shall leave to your penetration to dis* 



cover/' 



" Oh, my dear aunt/* said Emily, whose 
cheeks were immediately tinged with the 
ieepcst vermillion dye, *' you are too par- 
tial to your little girl ; but if I do pos- 
sess any one good quality, I am indebted 
to you and my dear mamma for it/' 

'' I shall not rely on your aunt's opinion^,, 
tny dear/' said Lady Elvira^ with a smile^ 
as she took Emily's hand, and proceeded- 
down stairs; ''if therefore our sentiments 
happen to coincide, pray impute the cir- 
cumstance to my own discernment, and no^ 
to the impression tshe has given me of you/* 

Lady Elvira's plan was now proposed tO!^ 
Mrs. Clemments, who, since it was the first 
ivish of her heart to bestow comfort on her 
afflicted sister, wanted no entreaties to ac* 
cede to any plan which met with her ap-* 
probation. 

But the difficulty of procuring a house 
was now to be solved: no habitation 
offered in the neighbourhood of Alvon- 

downj, 



down^ suiBcieiTtly large for their accoHF- 
. modation ; a small estate was^ however, to 
he Bold, whkh lay about a mile from the 
Tillage. A farm-house stood on the pre- 
miises; and it was agreed that some enquH 
lies respecting it* shouki be made ; and if 
it shouki be thought eligible, Helen pro- 
posed purchasing it: and as she had so 
^cidedly fixed on its being her continued 
9iBidence> and wm so thoroughly convinced 
lliat no itidticemenf would alter tliis deter-* 
mination, she parficularty -wished to call 
the residence her own, which proposal was 
TCad Sy acceded to ; and Lady Elvira deter- 
mined to go immediately to Ahondbwni 
to consult Mr. MaHett respecting the pur- 
chase. 

She was then returning from a watering- 
place to Bath, but as she had no particular 
abject to draw her thither, she altered the 
plan of her route, and prepared to journey- 
again to the sea-coast, while Heleil and her 
friends pursued the road to T- 
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CHAP. XIII. 

• - ■ 

4€ . Mfin .. iwi ■ r . .Qtftvfe ndt like those 
VTbo bcnre no hope ; ye yet shaU meet agiin i 
We still ztt in a kind Creator's band ; 
Eternal goodness reigns*" 

THOMSOK. 

A CROWD of melancholy reflections 
disturbed Helen's mind when she re-entered 
her sister's habitation, and was conducted 
to the parlour in which she received Court 
tenay, when he came to tell her that the 
obstacles to their union were removed. 

'' Oh/' thought die, '\ how short lived 
was the felicity that we then anticipated I 
-^yet are my regrets selfish^ and I am 

highly 
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highly culpable in thus suffering them to 
cling to my heart!" 

A letter from Maria Elton^ a few days 
after her arrival, afforded her the trliest sa- 
tisfaction. 



^' My Helen/* wrote she, 
" whose fedings are never so selfish as to 
exclude the warm interest she takes in the 
welfare and happiness of her friends, will, I 
am assured, rejoice that a bright gleam of 
comfort has at last dispelled the heavy 
clouds of despair, which so lon^ obscured 
my native cheerfulness. You will be as- 
tonished^ Helen ; but you cannot experi- 
ence half the consternation that over- 
powered my mind, when the unexpected 
declaration accosted my ear; yes, my 
friend, Lifford is, in reality, my lover. On 
the evening that you quitted Lemonbrook, 
you know he was my companion; after 
your departure he requested me to walkj 

and 
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•and I assented. The evening was unuslially 
clear — not a murmur invaded nature's soft 
tranquillity. We entered the bower, where 
he had seen you a short time before ; you 
were the subject of our conversation, and I 
-believe you will readily guess in what terms 
we spoke of you; for though my heart 
confessed you wer6 my rival, that convic- 
tion did not so far contract it as to cherish 
the growth of envy. We talked of you 
with enthusiasm; the subject was peculi- 
arly interesting to Lifford, and seemed a 
seasonable relief to his sorrow* He at 
length expressed his apprehensions that he 
tired me (for his affection was too honest 
to seek concealment) with the repetition 
of his disappointment. You will do me 
the justice to believe, Helen, that my fa- 
vourable sentiments for him were not so 
selfish as to exclude sympathy for his suf- 
ferings. Indeed^ to afford him consolation 
was a flattering conviction, the pleasure 
of jvhich J could ill conceal. My zeal in? 
terested hin^j and he continued to seek my 

society ; 
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Mciety : I was, however, aware of the in-* 
ducement, and endeavoured to steel all the 
avenues to my heart: how far I succeeded, 
you will perhaps gttess~-but let the eVeot 
decide. After frequent repetitions of these 
mteresfing conversations^ he felt a warttef 
sentiment of friendship forme than duriog 
our former intercourse.-r*But as prolixiiy 
on this subject, though iitteresting to the 
persons concerned, is wearisome and 
sickening to others, I shall ^ave mimite 
particulars, and simply declare, that he is 
now every thing my most romantic wishes 
could have formed him. To you, Helen, 
am I indebted for the happiness I enjoy ; 
fpr he never would have discovered my 
partiality, had he not sofight my society 
for the dear pleasure of praising you. My 
tell-tale heart, I believe, by degrees dis- 
closed a secret to him which he could not 
misunderstand. He tells me that you have, 
more than once, hinted at the possibility 
of his inspiring some worthy heart with a 
mutual passion^ but he dM not imdeifitand 

you. 
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yon, nor did fi^ wish for an explanation, 
for without those favourable sentiments 
' in his own, how could they be recipro- 
cated ? — I suppose I have acted with great 
weakness ^ and you, Helen, would have 
possessed sufficient resolution tohifve con- 
cealed for ever so apparently ill-fated a pas- 
sion ; but I profess myself no stoic, and 
therefore cannot lament the weakness that 
laas made me so very — very happy. Tell me 
when I shall visit you, my dearest friend ; 
the moment you wish for my presence, I 
will fly to you ; you know ivot how ar- 
dently I wish for your society ; and my 
mother would be happy indeed, could I 
prevail on you to join our circle; but 
your own feelings must direct you. Adieu, 
^then^ my beloved friend. Believe me with 
;iincerityj 

^^ Your truly affectionate 

'*^ Maria Elton." 
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Helen truly participated in her friend's 
happiness^ though the unexpected intel- 
ligence brought to her recollection scenes 
too painfully interesting. She felt it im- 
possible yet to accept Maria's invitation to 
visit Lemonbrook ; a thousand circum- 
stances would there too cruelly remind 
her of the friend she had lost^ for she was 
aware that innumerable objects, amidst the 
sylvan scenes of rural retirement^ rest on 
the heart, and while they soften its feelings, 
render it more sensitive to the impression 
of sorrow. This she had already sufficiently 
experienced at Alvondown ; but there no 
distance of time had thrown that high de- 
gree of recoUective agony on her mind^^ 
which her present situation' would cer- 
tainly excite at Lemonbrook. 

Her sensibilities were not so powerfully 

awakened at T ; the vapid insipidity 

of a country town, in whose, streets the 
same artificial faces, though continually 
seen, could create no interest, had left no 

other impression than that general one 

ever 
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ever present to her mind, that Courtenay 
was no more. Her spirits had long felt 
that habitual depression which no external 
object could overcome ; it was, however, 
the softened sorrow of a corrected mind : 
and though her countenance evinced to 
every beholder, that she had drank deeply 
of the bitter watei's of affliction, it was suf- 
ficiently apparent that the turbulence of 
passionate grief had never distracted her 
heart; and the sympathy which this ex- 
pressiort excited in the breast of every be- 
holder, was so blended with admiration and 
respect, that no language can fully declare 
<he sentiment. Never, indeed, since Cour- 
tenay 's death, had a day passed but she 
spent some part of it in solitude and tears ; 
but those moments were become moments 
of luxury, rather than of suffering. In 
idea, she conversed with her departed 
friend, such aS she had known him in the 
bloom of health, and Such as, she hoped, 
she should again behold him, when the 
mortal veil that now separated them was 

h 2 withdrawn* 
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withdrawn ; her fervid imagination even 
ventured to penetrate that awful veil ; she. 
formed visions, such <as her finite compre- 
hension could understand ; and fancied 
herself in the blissful regions of the blessed, 
most happy in the society of her departed 
pai'ents and husband ; and after those men- 
tal wanderings, she alwnys returned with 
jenewed spirits to her sister and niece. 

Emily possessed her sincerest affection ; 
an animated^ well-informed, and 'warm- 
hearted girl of fifteen, sincerely attached 
to her aunt, and exerting every power she 
possessed to lessen the load of sorrow 
which, though she understood ,not from 
experience, her sensibility taught her to 
feel, she could not fail of creating^ strong 
interest in the affectionate bosom of He- 
Jen. 

Emily's understanding was acute, and she 
was sufficiently aware of her aunt's supe- 
riority, in*^oint of abilities, to her mother; 
but she had the address, or rather that ge- 
nuine good nature, and high sense of filial 

duty, 
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duty, which taught her to conceal this dis- 
covery from her amiable and affectionate 
parent. If she wished to be guided by*her 
Tiunt's advice, she alwavs consulted her 
when her mother was absent, that no pre- 
ference might be visible. In such a circle, 
it was impossible for time to become bur- 
thensome. 

Helen had, now that her fortune was 
competent to her wishes, frequent oppor- 
tunities of administering to the necessities 
of her fellow-creatures; and she had at 

T many pensioners, who blessed her 

with never-ceasing benedictions. Emily 
was always her companion, and frequently 
her' almoner, which office afforded her 
real delight ; she likewise frequently added 
her own little contributions, for her purse 
was liberally supplied by her mother. 
, Thus passed the winter, with the occur- 
rence of but one event which could disturb 
Helen's reflections from the channel in 
which they 'irow^ seemed so tranquilly to 

N 3 flow. 
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flow^ which was the death of Mr. Courte- 
nay. 

As soon as Percival had possessed him- 
self of the property his relation left him, 
he settled on his father an handsome an- 
nuity for life; the fame of which encrease 
to his fortune reached the ears of some of 
his old associates, six of whom now chose 
to pay him a congratulatory visit, and jour- 
neyed to Alvondown for that purpose. — 
For the first two or three hours after their 
arrival, he talked of his poor boy, and, in 
spite of ridicule, dropped a few tears to 
his memory ; but Mr. Courtei>ay answered 
ihe text — ^^ It is better to go the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting,'* 
in Sterne's own words — ^^ That I deny.*' 

He did not, indeed, with Sterne, pursue 
the subject, and after picturing the plea- 
sures and advantages to be derived from 
both, contradict his first assertion, but 
strictly adhered to the literal sense, as well 
in practice as theory. Soon, then, he was 

prevailed 
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prevailed on to throw entirely off the in- 
ternal garb of mourning for his son, though 
he still externally wore the semblance of 
woe. But one week, however, passed in 
dissipation before he was seized with a pu- 
trid fever, during which he was, at intervals, 
sufficiently sensible of his danger, and the 
profligacy that was so rapidly sealing his 
doom, to experience agonies too shocking 
to describe. A short period now termi- 
nated his existence ; and in quitting the 
world, he left an awful and deeply-impres- 
sive lesson to his depraved companions. 

Helen could feel neither affection nor 
respect for Mr. Courtenay, but she dropped 
the tear of regret at the untimely fate of 
Percivars father. 

It was extraordinary that Hartly had 
never yet claimed the sum which was,* in 
his wife's behalf, his due, from old CoUrte- 
nay. Percival had appropriated five thou- 
sand pounds for the purpose of payment, 
as soon as he became possessed of his for- 
tune; but neither Hartly jior his wife had 

N 1. been 



3 
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been visible since the rencontre at T- 



and what part of the world he now inha- 
bited, Helen remained totally ignorant of. 

The spring now advanced ; and nature 
again clothed the ipani'nat: creation in its 
cheerful light grern rob^ Helen loved 
tHe season ; and after the long confinement 
which the bleak winds and watery atmos- 
phere of winter had occasioned, she em- 
braced the earliest opportunity to^ renew 
her rural excursions. 

Lady Elvira, who had visited T ort 

her return from Alvondown, had then an- 
nounced the favourable result of their 
treaty, respecting the jjurchase of the es- 
tate in that neighbourhood. The terms 
had been finally agreed on, and an architect 
employed, who had engaged to render the 
edifice habitable by the ensuing summer, 
lady Elvira and Helen had, therefore, de- 
termined on going to Alvondown early 
in the spring, and spending the. interme- 
diate time in a lodging; and a letter from 

the 



. '*■ 
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tTie former now reminded Helen that it \vas 
time to put this plan in execution. 

Helen had nothins: to detain her at 

T y and she assented to Lady Elvira's 

proposal to proceed to that place immedi- 
atel}^ 

Mrs. Clemments had much to settle and 
arrange, before she coulcj finally leave her 
old residence ; she and Emilv were, there* 
fore, left to spend the summer at T . 

Helen's presence was ever productive of 
sincere pleasure to Mr. Mallett ; and the 
good man, on her arrival, expressed some 
part of the satisfaction he felt at the assu- 
rance of her fixing her residence -so near 
him. 

The workmen were now busily employed 
on the hbuse, which was in a great state of 
forwardness, and promised to be speedily 
and elegantly compleated. Two circum- 
jacent fields were converted into pleasure- 
grounds ; m the disposition of which. 
Lady Elvira and Helen fully displayed iheir 
taste* 

N 5 Mrs,, 
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Mrs. Ashton's miserable existence wass 
not yet terminated^ and she now anxiously 
vished to receive the forgiveness of Helen, 
vho readily complied with Mrs. Burnby's 
request to visit her mother. The first in- 
terview was, to the latter, painful in the 
extreme; the gentleness. of Helen's man- 
ners, however, in some degree softened the 
acuteness of Tielf-condemnation, and her 
presence soon became the greatest relief 
that the wretched invalid could experience. 
Harriet paid her mother all the attenr 
lion that her cold feelings thought requi- 
site ; they, however,, dictated no laborious 
task. She appropriated certaia hours, in- 
deed, to the performance of her duty ; but 
an equal portion of time was spent in 
fruitless solicitations to the inexorable 
muses, when, though her mother languished 
for assistance, it was vain to solicit it. Har- 
riet possessed much of the cant of sensibi- 
lity, but she understood not even the 
common feelings of humanity; those feel- 
ings had, indeed, lived transiently in her 

hearty 
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heart, when accidentally excited — but exer- 
tion soon destroyed them; and she had 
now been accustomed to her mother's suf- 
ferings sufficiently long to lose all sympa- 
thy for their acuteness, and she could with 
the most perfect apathy listen to her ago- 
nizing complaints. ^. 

Helen, who soon perceived this negli- 
gence, notwithstanding her endeavours to 
conceal it, frequently expostulated on the 
cruelty of her conduct, and as frequently . 
did Harriet promise amendment, with 
momentary sincerity ; but a bright thought, 
in embryo, for ne\er had she brought one 
to perfection, was sure to engross every . 
idea ; and every thing but the attempt • 
to adorn it with poetical language was 
forgotten ; the household affairs were, . 
consequently, neglected, for the whole 
management of the domestic depart- 
ment was deputed to a dirty infirm old 
woman ; and so disgusting was the ap- 
pearance of the house and its inhabitants, 
that nothing but compassion for the suf- 

N 6 if rer 
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ferer could have induced Helen to enter 
it. 

Helen had made every enquiry she could 
think of, to discover the residence of Mrsw 
Ilartly, though without success; she was 
no where to be found ; and Helen had al- 
most given up tl>e expectation of ever 
having an opportunity of restoring to her 
the portion of her fortune appropriated to 
Mr. Courtenay's use, when Maria Elton 
accidentally discovered her in London.— 
She met her in the street> so wretchedly 
attired, that had she pot recognised her 
features at the first glance, curiosity would 
not have induced her to bestow a second. 
Maria immediately addressed her, and 
though she evidently wished to elude ob- 
servation, since it was now impossible, she 
accepted Miss Elton's invitation to accom- 
pany her to their lodgings. Maria soon 
informed her for what purpose she so anx- 
iously wished to speak with her; at which 
intelligence Sophia burst into tears. 

?' Oh/' she exclaimed, '^Mrs. Courtenay 
15 is 
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fe too good to such a wretch as I am ! — Mj 
husband, miserable creature as I am to have 
given him such an appellation ! has squan- 
dered all my fortune at the gaming-table; 
nothing remains, and he is now drinking 
deeply of the bitter cup of remorse, in a 
garret, whither we have been obliged to 
betake ourselves. What will become of 
us. Heaven only knows: he consulted a 
counsellor respecting the sum expended 
by old Mr. Courtenay, and found, that as 
he died without effects, and his son was 
likewise dead, nothing could be recovered. 
Oh, Miss Elton, how can I appear in 
your presence ! — I, who insulted the 
poor Harriet, my professed bosom friend, 
in the season of (I then thought) inex- 
haustible prosperity ! — What a just reproof 
did your mother then bestow on me ? — in- 
deed I am too conscious how little I deserve 
to be rescued from the wretched fate that 
now threatens me." 

Maria was deeply affectidat her con- 
trition, and slipping her purse ii)to her 

hand^ 
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hand, she promised to write immediately to 
Mrs. Courtenay an account of her situa-^ 
tion. 

Sophia's pride revolted at the idea of 
declaring her poverty, but the hope of re- 
lief was a powerful incentive, and she 
yielded to its impulse. 

Maria delayed not to fulfil her engage- 
ment, and Helen as readily acted her part, 
in restoring the money so justly Mrs. Hart- 
ly's due. She consulted Mr. Mallett, who 
thought that ^s it might now be considered 
more a donation than a debt, it ought to be 
secured to Sophia, so that her husband 
might have no claim on it, more than she 
chose to bestow on him; for, however 
sincere might be his present contrition, it 
was too probable that again possessed of 
the means, his inherent propensity for dis- 
sipation might be strengthened. Settle- 
ments were accordingly made, which- put 
Mrs. Hartly iu possession of five thousand 
pounds, over which her husband could 
have no power. 

She 
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She received this donatrbil with excla* 
mations of the warmest gratitude and self- 
condemnation ; and Maria Elton, by whx)se 
means she was thus rescued from poverty 
and wretcheduess>. believed that her future 
life would atone for her past errors. Un- 
fortunately for the poor Sophia,, her pre^ 
diction was not verified. 

Hartly, too deeply skilled in the talent of 
dissimulation for his imbecile wiie to dis- 
cover his artifices, now treated her with the 
most attentive tenderness ; and far from 
divining his hidden motives, Sophia be- 
lieved hiln sincere, and imticipated all the 
enjoyment which the^ poss^ioi^ of five 
thousand pounds,, and J)^.. jfciusband's de- 
pendence on her generosit}r>- lisould afford 
her — but these dav*dreams were of short 
continuance. Determined t^ command 
the disposal of the mon^y his wife now 
possessed, he invented a tale to deceive; 
her, which compleatly answered his pur- 
pose : he told her that an offer to become 
partner in a principal bankiiKg-bonse had 

been 
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been made him ; that the fire thousand 
pounds was the exact sum requisite for the 
purpose; that their fortune would be 
made ; and that they should in future live 
in affluence. 

Sophia, totally ignorant of every mer- 
cantile business, thought not a moment of 
the improbability of such a plan ; she en- 
joyed, therefore, the flattering prospect of 
again joining the gay circles, from which 
pQverty had lately excluded her. What 
ornaments of dress would be most likely to 
excite the envy of those belles who had 
discovered and insulted her present penury, 
began to occupy much of her attention; 
and she had visited all the milliners and 
dress-makers of notoriety at the west end 
of the town, when a different scene re- 
called her ideas from the contemplation of 
promised happiness to the conviction of 
real misery. 

Hartly, who, though he meant not to 
dissipate the fortune so unexpectedly be- 
etowed on him, no sooner found himself 

in 
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in undisputed possession of it, than that , 

* 

propensity for play^ which necessity had 
for some time obscured, again broke out; 
he accordingly sought his old associates, 
who. having hearcl of his recent acquisition 
of fortune, received him with acclamations 
of pleasure. He again joined their circle, 
and frequented the most celebrated gam- 
ing-houses, where (after various successes) 
at the end of three months he found him- 
self stripped of all that fortune which his ^ 
artifices had so unjustly obtained. 

The remoi-se which this sudden transi- 
tion (occasioned by his own imprudence) 
excited, stung him to the soul ; and as a 
temporary mitigation of his anguish, he 
had recourse to wine : the whole week he 
continued in a state of intoxication, and at 
last rambled to the habitation of his wife, 
from which he had absented himself, since 
fortune had prpved so desperate an enemy. 

This fatal intelligence had not been long 
in travelling to the ears of Sophia, who, 
possessing neither feeling nor discretion, 

poured 
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poured a torrent of ^buse on her wretched 
husband the moment he appeared. 

Ill prepared for such an attack^ he had 
still command enough over himself to sus- 
tain it for some time in silence ; continued 
aggravation, however, at length, together 
with the fumes of liquor that still filled his 
head, entirely subdued his patience, and 
he struck her such a violent blow as threw 
her on the floor. Her head fell against the 
sharp foot of a book-case, and occasioned 
*'a contusion which rendered her insensible. 
Her motionless appearance, and the stream 
of blood that issued from the wound in 
her head, convinced him that he had effec- 
tually silenced her. 

A dread of the consequences instantly 
recalled his wandering senses, and he flew 
to his wife's cabinet, which he knew con- 
tained a bank bill of one hundred pounds, 
the only remaining portion of her five 
thousand, hastened to Falmouth, and im- 
inediately bespoke a passage in a packet 
bound to America. 

Some 
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Some time elapsed before the unhappy 
Sophia recovered her senses ; the efforts of 
her servant, however, who accidentally dis- 
covered her, at length restored to her the 
recollection of her wretchedness. A sur- 
geon was sent for, who pronounced the 
skull fractured: his attention and skill, 

• 

however, succeeded in healing the wound ; 
though in her present circumstances, she 
would have considered death a blessing. 
Not a single shilling of her fortune re- 
mained; and had not the surgeon proved a 
humane man, and assisted her, she must 
have perished for want of common neces- 
saries. As soon as she became a conva- 
lescent, he however declined his visits ; he 
had contributed to her necessities while 
she was incapable of supporting herself by 
industry ; and now that he had restored to 
her that first of earthly blessings, health, 
he no longer considered her an object of 
charity. 

Thus deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence^ and without the consolation of pos- 
sessing 



J 
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ses^ing one frienl in creation, who, with 
affection, would s\ mpat! ize i*^ her distress, 
and reluctant, both from pride, anrl the 
consciousness of former ill ronduct, to ap- 
ply ngain cf.ther to Helen or her friends for 
assistance, she found herself destitute of 
every resource. In this forlorn condition, 
she was solicited to add one more to that 
miserable number of females who eat the 
bread of infamy ; for some time she re- 
sisted the importunities of vice — distress, 
however, at length drove her on her fate, 
and she ended her days in disgrace and 
wretchedness. 

The dwelling that was to receive Helen 
and her friends, in the neighbourhood of 
Alvondown, was soon compleated ; the 
pleasure-grounds were laid out and culti- 
vated, and in the month of August, Lady 
Elvira Musgrove, Mrs. Clemments, with her 
daughter and Helen, became inhabitants of 
their new abode. Old Agnes was appointed 
housekeeper, who declared that the very 
thoughts of living again with her two dear 

young 
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young ladies had made her at least twenty 
years younger-7-it was more pleasure than 
she could ever have expected to enjoy in 
this world. Miss Emily, too, was a sweet- 
tempered young lady, exactly like her 
aunt Helen when she was her age. 

To the whole circle. Lady Elvira Mus- 
grove's society proved the greatest acqui- 
sition; the vivacity of her mind, corrected 
by good sense, and softened by sensibility, 
was a pleasing contrast to the melancholy 
that evinced itself in the manners of Helen: 
to the latter, the cheerfulness of her friend 
was never obtrusive, for L^idy Elvira pos- 
sessed the happy knack of adopting her 
conversation to the feelings of her friends. 
Without simulation or dissimulation did 
dw possess the art of rendering herself 
agreeable to all with whom she associated. 
Her seclusion from the world at the early 
age of thirty, was a sacrifice which, pro- 
bably, had not her heart deceived her in 
bestowing its best aSections on an un- 
worthy 
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worthy object, she would scarcely have 
made ; but warm in her attachments to a 
degree of enthusiasm, the conflict she suf- 
fered on discovering the depravity of this 
highly-favoured object, was severe in the 
extreme. The greatest exertion of forti- 
tude was requisite to support the misery it 
occasioned ; by perseverance she, however, 
succeeded : and in this instance, though . 
her mind consisted not of those heteroge-* 
neous principles which produce opposite 
extremes, and furnish the opinion so com- 
monly received — that the ^oil which nou- 
rishes friendship into the greatest redun- 
dancy, will, should that friendship be once 
destroyed, produce a degree of malignity 
of proportionate violence, encouraged a 
species of resentment against the whole 
sex, which rendered her heart iilvulnerable 
to every subsequent lover. 

It was not, however, her intention to 
seclude herself entirely from the world ; , 
she proposed at times to emerge from ob- 
scurity; 
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curity ; and she anticipated great pleasure 
. from the prospect of introducing Emily, 
and rendering her a partaker in those, 
scenes that had, when she was the age of* 
her young friend, afforded her pleasure.; 
but she had chosen Alvondown for her 
home, and she looked to the tranquil circle 
with ivhom she here resided, for all her 
happiness. 

Mrs. Ashton lingered long in a state of 
wretchedness; and when, at length, her 
mortal sufferings terminated, the remorse 
which gnawed the heart of her daughter,^ 
for the inattention which conscience whis- 
pered she had shewn her unhappy parent, 
preyed on her constitution ; and after two- 
years spent in misery, she expired, truly 
penitent for those errors, which had pro- 
ceeded more from imbecility, and a wrong 
education, thjm real depravity. 

But a rshort time elapsed before Maria 
Elton became the happy bride of her 
adored Lifford: fully sensible q( her 

valuej 
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value^ he acknowledged the error* of his 
former opinion^ and confessed that it^waa 
possible to love a second time 'With- 
ivarmth and sincerity. 

As soon as the hymeneal vows were 
sealed^ they paid a visit to their friends at 
Alvondown. Lifford beheld Helen with 
respect and the tenderest friendship ; but 
he now understood tt)o fully the value of 
reciprocal affection, to run any risk of a 
relapse. 

Thus blessed with the society of those she 
loved best on earth, Helen, if not happy, 
was far from ^niserable ; perhaps the tran- 
quillity of her mind, bestowed, even after 
all the deep wounds that had afflicted it, as 
large a portion of peace as generally falls 
to the lot of mortals. The never-ceasing 
pleasure of relieving the distressed became 
the chief business of her life; she was 
adored as the universal friend and com- 
forter of affliction : nor were the donations 
of her purse the only benefits she conferred 

ou 
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on her poor neigbboSirs— ^the affability of 
her mannenSk and the siacerity of her citar 
passion> possessed charms- which the mere, 
distributors of pecuniary gifts cannot un^. 
derstatid. 

Mr. Mallett was still her counsellor and 
friend ; from her intercourse with him was 
her greatest source of consolation derived ; 
nor was her attentive tenderness^ which 
seemed to him that of a daughter^ of less 
importance ,to him. 

Thus, then, though worth may sometimes 
fail of receiving the reward which finite 
judgment would bestow, we shall find it 
ever rigpg triumphant over vice. Thus 
Helen, though severely chastened in mis- 
fortune's rugged school, felt all that calm 
serenity which an unspotted conscience 
could alone bestow; while her enemies, 
whose malice invented plans, apparently 
successful, to blast her bright prospects, 
were themselves the victims. 

Does it not, then, appear that peace of 
VOL. IT. o conscience 
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conscience is the sole invaluable blessing 
that can render our journey from the 
cradle to th^ grave happy> and dnsure 
ns that passage to eternity^ which will 
crown our hopes with . everlasting bliss } 
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